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Editorial: An Editor's Guilt Trip 



Every editor's nightmare is not having enough material to fill an issue. 
Less horrendous (because it can be helped through judicious editing), but 
equally distressing (because cutting text is difficult and generally unwel- 
comed by authors) is having too much. This annual "Year's Work" issue, 
furnishing a fine bibliographic survey of literature of interest to readers, 
caused me a great deal of pain, for I was forced to cut each of the excellent 
articles contained herein to make them fit into the production limits im- 
posed by our budget. Indeed, several of the articles will not appear until 
October, because space was too limited to hold all of them in one issue. 

Why did it happen? Moreover, why do I expect it will happen again next 
year, with even greater intensity? 

There are three simple reasons: (1) divisional interests are expanding 
and diversifying with the growth of the field as a whole; (2) the information 
explosion continues unabated, fueled by multiplying research activities in 
resources and technical services; and (3) the authors preparing our bibliog- 
raphies are thorough and comprehensive, casting their nets beyond just the 
local, mainstream outlets, while in no way slighting those sources. Hudson 
and Walker summarize a selection of research projects noteworthy for 
their methodologies. Atkinson, Stankus, and others emphasize non-U. S., 
non-English-language sources. Clearly, their international perspective is 
both appropriate and welcome. Olson, Swanson, Toyama, and Dodson ex- 
plore high-tech bibliographic processing and services. Spurred by years of 
consciousness-raising, Montori and Longstreth report on a burgeoning 
preservation literature. Hill, Markey, and Vizine-Goetz describe in two 
packed articles a cataloging literature that not so long ago could have been 
reported in one (of normal size). 

The fact that we had to minimize overlap between articles puts a burden 
on readers, too. Those who might be tempted to read only the article cor- 
responding to their section affiliation are virtually guaranteed to miss rele- 
vant articles whose main thrust dictated that they appear elsewhere. Judg- 
ments about where to place these "interdisciplinary" pieces— made 
mainly by the authors but also by me in editing citations that appeared in 
several bibliographies— while troublesome, were necessary to maximize 
the number of useful citations we could present. 

Thus, I extend sincere apologies to all: to authors, whose prose may 
have suffered from blue penciling and, especially, to those whose articles 
were held over to October; to readers, for whom the convenience of find- 
ing the whole literature of their fields in a single article was shattered; and 
to our production staff, who endured the combined wrath of editor and 
authors.— Sheila S. Intner, Editor. 
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Interaction: 
Letters to the Editor 

From William Schenck, Library of Congress: 

On my forty-minute commute to LC, I do a lot of reading, novels, maga- 
zines, even some library literature! . . . [W]hen I took the January issue of 
LETS today, I found it so interesting that I had to read it all— cover to 
cover. ... So how will I get my novels read if you keep making LRTS so 
much fun to read? 

Re: "Editorial: Should Old Acquaintance Be Forgot?" 
From Don Lanier, Northern Illinois University: 

RASD's approval of a Collection Development and Evaluation Section 
represents a maturation of organizational interest across ALA divisional 
1 ines . Far from being treated as "an old specter , " I would think this recog- 
nition of reality would be applauded. In spite of what may be a movement 
toward compleat or generic librarians, librarians still seem to find their 
professional identity tied to traditional functional designations associated 
with primary job responsibility. 

The main point of RASD's action appears to be that RASD members 
have primary responsibility for collection development and evaluation— 
not simply that they are "keenly interested" as you suggest. The concerns 
you express are valid, particularly those related to a dilution of member- 
ship and duplication of effort. . . .In addition to identity, perspective may 
have been an important factor in the development of RASD's section. We 
in RTSD can take much satisfaction in our leadership and programming 
but this does not preclude the existence of other points of view. Perhaps 
some ' 'competitive programming' ' between RASD and RTSD could serve 
a good purpose. Joint programming might be even better. 

Sheila S. Intner replies: 

Collection development has different focuses in different libraries (e.g. , 
see the ARL/OMS SPEC Kit on exactly this subject)— sometimes a delib- 
erate choice, sometimes simply the "luck of the draw," depending on 
which librarian was the most interested in taking on this function or 
whether the function developed out of acquisitions or bibliography. Thus, 
while the rationale for separating collection developers into two divisions 
depending on one's public or technical service orientation is very real, it 
strengthens an unfortunate dichotomy. (At least, it is unfortunate to me.) 

From J. B. Post, Free Library of Philadelphia: 

Your editorial . . . makes a very telling point: don't proliferate organi- 
zation of committees to do the work already being done. Sometimes, how- 
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ever, a new organization is necessary, as when MAGERT was created to 
deal with all problems cartographic in ALA. Without a single recognized 
responsible group, there is a tendency to create subgroups in other organi- 
zations, duplicating effort. ... I don't know why this is recognized for 
government publications and maps but not for collection development. 

Re: "Mechanical Selection" 

From Marvin H. Scilken, Orange Public Library: 

Since [public libraries] have no teachers to require specific books, the 
problem . . . is to buy books that will be read and avoid books that will not. 
I have discovered two related mechanical laws of new fiction buying both 
applying only to the New York Times Book Review: 

Scilken 's Fiction Buying Law #1: Popularity of a book is inversely re- 
lated to the length of review. (That is, the shorter the review, the more 
popular the novel will be.) 

Scilken' s Fiction Buying Law #2 : Popularity of a book is directly related 
to the size and frequency of publisher's ads. If a book gets a short review 
and large, frequent ads, it's probably a "winner." 

Re: "The Northeast Document Conservation Center" 
From David H. Stam, Syracuse University: 

Much as I enjoyed reading the account . . . reviewing the role and ser- 
vices of the Northeast Document Conservation Center, its appearance in 
your pages does raise a question about the role of professional refereed 
journals. Such journals are typically characterized by their publication of 
original and objective research or of provocative new ideas or practical 
experiments and their outcome. The NEDCC article shares none of these 
characteristics. For a leader in the preservation field, although a widely 
acknowledged one, to call itself a leader and a model vitiates the objectiv- 
ity of your journal. Need I add that my concern is not with the NEDCC, a 
worthy organization, but with the standards of our professional literature 
which too often lack the scholarly and intellectual rigor of many of our 
counterparts to whom professionally we wish to be compared. 

Sheila S. Intner replies: 

Your statement that the article calling the NEDCC "A Leader in the 
Preservation Field" (subtitle of the article in question) vitiates LRTS" ob- 
jectivity clearly overlooks that the scope of the journal is not restricted 
solely to formal reports of scholarly research. 

LRTS' official scope statement says, in part: "In addition to articles, fea- 
tures such as reviews of recent publications in the field, brief reports of 
research in progress, research notes, news of general interest . . . are in- 
cluded." 

The NEDCC article, which did not claim to be a research report, is one 
in a series of invited descriptions of institutional operations whose work is 
of general interest to resources and technical service librarians. The first in 
this series was Ben R. Tucker's description of the workings of the Library 
of Congress Office for Descriptive Cataloging Policy. 

Scholarly research articles continue to appear in LRTS. They are refer- 
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eed carefully by two experts in the field as well as by me, in my capacity as 
editor. 

The ' 'counterparts" to which you refer in your last sentence are not nec- 
essarily more accurate than LRTS nor do their standards always represent 
the epitome of scholarly excellence. I am especially reluctant to believe 
librarians are inferior in view of the number of embarrassing revelations 
recentiy about inaccuracies and even downright fraud in other disciplines 
and journals. 
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The Year's Work in 
Descriptive Cataloging and . . 



Janet Swan Hill 



If the topic of "cataloging" is divided simply into description and subject analy- 
sis, then no matter how broadly the two segments are defined, a great deal of what 
constitutes cataloging is not covered. This review, therefore, is not limited to de- 
scription. It focuses first on descriptive cataloging, but it also covers cataloging in 
general, including organizational and management issues, as well as consider- 
ation i of cataiogers, their role and education. To the extent that serials and mono- 
graphic cataloging have common concerns, they are included. Cataloging issues 
specific to serials are not treated here, since they are covered in another paper. 

Description 

It is not uncommon for description or descriptive cataloging (description plus 
creation and assignment of access points derived from the description) to be 
sparsely represented in library literature. Except in times of descriptive code revi- 
sion, when emotions and literary output run high, subject analysis usually occu- 
pies a greater proportion of cataloging literature. Even rarer than an article on 
description is reportage of actual research on some descriptive topic. The litera- 
ture of 1987 conformed to both of these patterns. 

Codes 

^"^publication of * e Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, second edition 
(AACR2) in 1978, much written on description has centered around the rules, their 
implementation, apptication, and augmentation. Although 1987 saw some of 
these publications, including a useful history lesson offered by Gorman (18), who 
recalled the troubles libraries brought on themselves through delayed or incom- 
plete implementation of major cataloging codes, the traffic in code-related work 
was slow, while cataiogers apparently took a breather in anticipation of the 1988 
publication of the next version of the rules. 

Despite significant changes from AACR2, the upcoming publication will not be 
called a third edition. For reasons possibly more political than bibliographic, it 
will instead be termed a "consolidated reprint 1 ' (50). The reprint will contain all 
rev]Sions made in the code between its 1978 publication and 1986. Because the 
time span between a proposed rule revision and its ultimate adoption is so long in 
order not to have the consolidated reprint seriously out of date from the moment of 
its issue, the various author bodies of AACR2 substantially curtailed their revision 
proposals in 1986 and 1987, although revisions already in process continued to be 
worked on. Even the rate of rule interpretation was slower than in many years, as 
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evidenced by the decreased flow of Library of Congress Rule Interpretations 
(LCRIs) appearing in the 1987 Cataloging Service Bulletins (11). 

Not only will the consolidated reprint, by printing the latest versions of rules in 
their correct sequence, make the job of catalogers simpler as soon as it is issued, 
but since it will be available in looseleaf format, it should continue to be a usable 
tool even after inevitable further rule revisions are made. Both the consolidation 
and its physical form, however, may spell the end or at least the remodeling of a 
special type of publication whose aim was to assist working catalogers in using the 
unconsolidated rules: Tseng's cumulation of LCRIs was updated in 1987 to in- 
clude all changes made up to 1986 (56). This and other sources of cumulated rule 
revisions and interpretations have served a valuable function since they first ap- 
peared. Although these cumulations contain much more than just rule revisions, 
given the looseleaf availability of the rules, whether these adjuncts to AACR2 con- 
tinue to find a market after 1988 may depend on the flexibility with which they 
react to the consolidated reprint. 

One of the areas of AACR2 that has undergone the greatest change since 1978 
has been chapter 9, originally called ' 'Machine -Readable Data Files." These 
changes are a necessary and admirably prompt reflection of changes that the mate- 
rials themselves have undergone. After years of work, during which the bodies 
represented on the Joint Steering Committee came to grips with a perplexing new 
format and reexamined principles as basic as "describe the item in hand," a re- 
vised Chapter 9 (retitled * 'Computer Files' ' ) was published separately in 1 987 (1 ). 
Its provisions will be included in the consolidated reprint. 

A different type of addition to AACR2 is represented by the list of relator terms 
produced by the Association of College and Research Libraries Rare Books and 
Manuscripts Section's Standards Committee. (2) These terms, appearing in their 
thiid edition in 1987, may be used as an option in association with AACR2 rule 
21 .OD to distinguish the various kinds of contributors to the intellectual content, 
physical production, or provenance of rare book, manuscript, and other special 
collections materials. 

AACR2 is not, of course, the only current standard that pertains to description. 
Speaking at an International Federation of Library Associations and Institutions 
(IFLA) meeting in the United Kingdom, Gorman described the history and pur- 
poses of the International Standard Bibliographic Descriptions (ISBDs) effec- 
tively and concisely (17). He stressed the position of the ISBDs as not being cata- 
loging codes themselves but rather frameworks upon which national cataloging 
codes may be based, and he ended on the not-quite-resigned note that although the 
development of the ISBDs, national cataloging codes, and machine formats are 
intertwined, they are not synchronized, and one or more of the standards seems 
inevitably to be playing catch-up to changes made in the others. 

Over the last several years most of the previously published ISBDs have under- 
gone a cycle of international review, which is finally at an end. Primary emphasis 
of the review was given to harmonization among the various texts, with care taken 
not to stray from the basic principles that underlie them all. New editions of the 
ISBDs for monographs (M), serials (S), cartographic materials (CM), and non- 
book materials (NBM) were published in August 1987 (26). A related non-ISBD 
publication, Guidelines for Component Parts, is scheduled for 1988 release, and 
within the next two years, first editions of ISBDs for computer files (CF), printed 
music (PM), and antiquarian books (A) are expected to appear. 

Every so often it is useful to remember that, while AACR2 may have become the 
world's most commonly used cataloging code, it is not a universal standard. Each 
Year International Cataloguing contains descriptions of cataloging practice and 
progress in other countries. Last year saw Cabral's coverage of the projected Por- 
tuguese cataloging code, eventually to be a three- volume work that will include 
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auxiliary tools such as glossaries and transliteration tables (8), and Yan's report on 
Chinese cataloging. This latter piece, by indicating that Chinese librarians must 
catalog according to several different standards (65), ought to make North Ameri- 
can catalogers grateful that even though our descriptive codes (AACR2 and its 
"manuals of interpretation") are numerous, at least they are closely related. As 
yet another of these special manuals, LC's Looseleaf Publications (19) joined its 
kindred on catalogers' reference shelves, it must have made many a cataloger 
wonder how many types of materials , that were previously ignored (or that may be 
newly available) there possibly can be left to cover. 

Research 

Catalogers are obviously enthusiasts of writing cataloging rules and instruc- 
tions, but there is a relative paucity of research on cataloging issues. Feehan and 
others, analyzing the professional journal literature from 1984, determined that 
while ' 'applied topics' * accounted for 50 percent of all papers in the selected jour- 
nal s, only 3.3 percent of the total (or 6.5 percent of the category) were on any 
aspect of processing (14). Further division of topics was not attempted, but it must 
be assumed that not all of that 3.3 percent was on cataloging, and that even less 
would have been on description. The belief that experimentation is essential to 
responsible and effective development of cataloging and catalogs, combined with 
realization that librarians are rarely in a position to carry out other than descriptive 
or analytical research, led to the formation of the Centre for Catalogue Research at 
the University of Bath in 1977 . Bryant described the center, covering some of the 
projects undertaken and making it clear that researchers there concentrate on ex- 
perimentation and generally eschew detailed study of codes and standards (6). 

Some research on descriptive cataloging was reported in 1987. Most of it was 
indeed what Bryant would have categorized as descriptive or analytical, rather 
than experimental. Much, but not all was inspired by the advent of online catalogs. 
Such a focus would be pleasing to Lewis (35), who exhorted librarians to investi- 
gate user behavior to determine if existing cataloging policies and bibliographic 
structures remain valid in the environment of online catalogs. 

Some research has only been delivered orally so far, at the UCLA Conference 
on the Conceptual Foundations of Descriptive Cataloging, held in February 1987 . 
Although summary reports of the conference have appeared (3), the proceedings 
themselves are still in the publication process. 

At the conference Tillett delivered a paper related to her UCLA presentation at 
the IFLA meetings in Brighton (55). She examined cataloging records and codes 
used in the Anglo-American library community since Panizzi to discover the rela- 
tionships that exist between and among items in a catalog and to see how catalog- 
ing codes express those relationships. She discerned that technology determined 
the methods used, starting in the days of book catalogs and handwritten cards 
where economy and time dictated preparation of a single entry to which additional 
access could be provided by references. With the advent of printed cards for pur- 
chase, added entries began to supplant many references, until at present added 
entries are generally used to provide additional access points, while references are 
used to provide guidance from name variations. Tillett discovered, however, that 
the evolution is not complete and also noted means other than references or added 
entries for expressing bibliographic relationships. 

One venerable method of relating materials in a catalog is creation of uniform 
titles. Sanders is persuaded that in some instances the MARC coding of uniform 
titles as "authors" may interfere with online catalog retrieval (47). He noted that 
the concept of uniform title now encompasses two opposite purposes (the recently 
devised formulation of unique serial titles, far from drawing otherwise distinct 
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records together at a uniform access point, provides instead distinctly separate ac- 
cess points for records that might otherwise be retrieved together) . Suggesting that 
MARC coding of uniform titles may derive from card typing and catalog filing 
practices, Sanders urged that more rational coding be defined to ease rather than 
hinder online catalog access. 

A different type of access problem was investigated by Ross (46). Historical 
inconsistency in assigning author access points and subject headings to works by 
and/or about artists and poets can result in nonretrieval of works, especially in 
divided catalogs, whether the catalog is manual or online, even with keyword or 
Boolean searching capability. The problem seems to be one of rule application 
rather than the fault of the rules themselves, and the problem is more often seen in 
older cataloging. Even in newer cataloging, however, the problem still exists, 
leading Ross to call for greater care and for catalogers to exercise sensitivity to 
how users may interpret the records they see. 

The problems of cataloging materials in nonbook formats were the topic of two 
items. Elrod, considering use of COM and online catalogs that may not display 
bibliographic notes, described a solution for unambiguous description of both mi- 
croforms and talking books, which involves a reinterpretation ofAACR rule 1 .4G 
(a revival of a special interpretation once in limited use) resulting in information 
relating to both the original and derivative works appearing in the imprint position 
(13). In another of her series of "Interfaces" columns in Technicalities, Intner 
pointed to the increasing use of CD-ROM databases and asked why records for 
these resources should not be included in library catalogs just as records for their 
print predecessors were. Anticipating some of the cataloging problems that may 
be presented by CD-ROM indexes, she suggested that some solutions reached for 
description of computer files may be applicable (29). 

Authority Control 

Authority control is not a new topic, but its frequent appearance in library litera- 
ture is a relatively recent phenomenon. Within this decade authority control has 
changed from a subject that was rarely or only briefly touched on in library 
schools, practiced only by catalogers (and not by all of them), and whose purpose 
and performance was often unknown outside cataloging precincts. The coinci- 
dence of AACR2 implementation and development of online catalogs revived in- 
terest in authority control, and if the subject is not much better understood by non- 
catalogers than it used to be, at least it is generally recognized as one that has 
significant relevance for bibliographic retrieval. 

Authority work used to be known as something invoked only in relation to a 
local catalog, determining practice and resolving conflicts for that catalog and de- 
termining what references were appropriate to mat file. The problems presented 
by local catalogs are still absorbing, but many local problems are now being 
solved with outside help. Hunn and Wright described the implementation of auto- 
mated authority control at Vanderbilt, where the structure of authority control was 
determined by a purchased automation system (NOTIS), and authority records 
were provided by a vendor, Blackwell North America (25). At City University of 
New York, a study determined the probable proportion of headings in the local 
database that could be automatically validated against LC's authority files (16). 
The numbers in this study are interesting as is the divergence of perception about 
what constitutes ' 'automated authority control. ' ' To Franklin, machine validation 
of headings against a resource file equals automated authority control. To Hunn 
and Wright, automated authority control involves integrating relevant headings 
and authority records into a catalog whose programs include validation and con- 
flict detection mechanisms. Watson and Taylor's vision includes programs that, 
using mechanisms such as automatic right truncation of search items, may be able 
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to complete even inaccurate searches and thus reduce the need for some aspects of 
authority work by providing certain types of authority control independent of au- 
thority records (60). 

Care in using the language of authority control is essential. Terms must be ex- 
plicitly defined, and one must verify that all parties to a given discussion are using 
the same definitions. Also, not all automated systems have the same capabilities. 
Authority procedures altered in accordance with studies performed with one sys- 
tem may not work in another. Procedures altered in advance of operational tech- 
nology may reduce flexibility by driving the direction that system development 
must take. On the other hand, they may simply have to be abandoned. 

From consisting of arcane sets of local routines, authority work is becoming 
increasingly standardized and has moved into a position of national, even interna- 
tional, interest. Although LC's NACO program changed its name (but not its ac- 
ronym) in 1987 from the Name Authority Co-op to National Coordinated Catalog- 
ing, its prime focus remains authorities. NACO operations took several steps 
forward during the year and benefited from progress on the Linked Systems Proto- 
cols (LSP), as the full and current name authority file became available on both 
RLIN and OCLC, and as Yale University Library began contributing authority 
records to the Library of Congress via RLIN, using LSP (33, 40, 41). The ex- 
panded scope of NACO became evident as eight libraries that already contribute 
authorities to LC were selected to augment those contributions with bibliographic 
records. Until LSP is extended to bibliographic records, those contributions will 
have to be made by keying directly into LC's system, but eventually the method 
will be to send the records to LC via the libraries' own networks . The thought of a 
fully functional Linked Systems Protocol that includes both authority and biblio- 
graphic applications excites considerable enthusiasm from many quarters. Buck- 
land and Lynch speculated about some of its implications for the future of net- 
works, library systems, and catalogers (7). 

To catalogers and managers wrestling with the complexities of authority control 
at their own libraries, Udoh and Aderibigbe's article about developing authority 
files in Nigeria (58) provides both compelling arguments about the importance of 
the endeavor, as well as a different perspective on its inherent difficulties. 

Cataloging Operations 

Since the introduction of automated cataloging in the late 1960s, cataloging has 
been characterized by continual change (39). In the face of such flux, it is neces- 
sary to keep an attentive eye to the future, but it is also useful occasionally to look 
back to see the path already traveled. Two authors did just that in 1987. Soper 
examined a 1938 ALA questionnaire that sought to discover what practitioners 
thought were the greatest problems facing catalogers. The 1938 desires for more 
and current cataloging standards and for improvement in mechanical equipment 
have to a great extent been satisfied. In the case of equipment, the change has been 
revolutionary. Other problems, such as the need for consistent and understandable 
statistics, better information about user behavior, cost containment, and questions 
about appropriate use and level of personnel are still very much with us (52). 

Yee discussed the ' 'crisis' ' in cataloging at the Library of Congress during the 
1940s and the measures taken to resolve it. Persistent low productivity led to the 
formation of a special librarian's committee that studied the situation and eventu- 
ally attributed the problems to a breakdown in administration and an increase in 
acquisitions that brought an eightfold increase in the workload with no accompa- 
nying staff increase to handle them. The committee concluded that the situation 
was made worse by confusing cataloging rules, impossibly high cataloging stan- 
dards, and poorly qualified cataloging personnel. Recommendations for action in- 
cluded separating description and subject analysis and combining subject heading 
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assignment and classification; simplifying cataloging rules; giving some items 
less than full cataloging; cooperative cataloging; and improvements in personnel 
recruitment and assignment. Yee notes the successes of these measures, but ob- 
serves that although some cataloging simplification was introduced in both rules 
and procedures, the application of automation to cataloging has added another 
layer of detail to the cataloged s job, and cataloging codes are bigger than ever. 
After a shaky beginning and a few false starts, cooperative cataloging is on the 
ascendant today, but sharing bibliographic records on a large scale requires rigor- 
ous attention to uniformity of records, further increasing the complexity of cata- 
loging. Minimal level cataloging is being done to a limited extent at LC and else- 
where, but notwithstanding the existence of a national standard, minimal-level 
cataloging performed outside of LC is not uniform. LC's cataloging staff are cer- 
tainly better qualified than in the 1940s, when relatively few catalogers had pro- 
fessional library degrees, but the professional education of catalogers still leaves 
much to be desired (66). 

The division of cataloging into specialties is still the operational model there, as 
can be seen from Hiatt's description of in-house training of LC's catalogers (22). 
Oversight of descriptive cataloging is the responsibility of the Office for Descrip- 
tive Cataloging Policy, which in addition to answering questions and interpreting 
AACR2 and its own procedures for its catalogers, performs many of the same 
functions for librarians outside LC, documenting its decisions and publishing 
many of them in the Cataloging Service Bulletin. Except for its national and inter- 
national role in standard setting, Tucker likens the office to the chief cataloger in a 
large library, the main difference being one of scale (57), 

The recent reorganization of cataloging at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign (XJIUC) took quite a different direction. At UIUC librarians may be 
called upon to perform a wide variety of professional functions, only one of which 
is cataloging. The appetite for information about the UIUC experience and the 
desire to write about it are apparently boundless. Williams described it from the 
perspective of decentralizing technical services (63); Bingham discussed manage- 
ment of original cataloging activities (4); and Wajenberg described the process 
used to train former public services librarians to perform original cataloging (59). 
The Illinois model was instituted by Hugh Atkinson for financial and philosophi- 
cal reasons, but it has not been widely emulated, and there are intimations that it 
has not been an unqualified success. It will be interesting to see whether or how the 
organization will change under a new library administration. 

More general treatment of cataloging problems and issues was offered by 
Intner, who both debunked a number of cataloging myths (such as catalogers are 
shy and retiring; professional catalogers don't need any on-the-job training, etc.) 
(28) and urged careful and thoughtful documentation of local cataloging policy 
decisions, whatever they may be (27). Lahiri's sights were even broader as he 
proposed an integrated automated bibliographic system at the national level. Iden- 
tifying cataloging as an asset that demands "not only difficult literary labor but 
also patience, perseverance, accuracy, and time to complete the arduous, perplex- 
ing, and unavoidable bibliographic tasks' ' (34), Lahiri drew a distinction between 
cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness and urged the application of cost-benefit analy- 
sis to the bibliographic apparatus. 

Special Topics in Cataloging 

Contract Cataloging 

Although in recent years the federal government has "contracted out" some 
library services, including cataloging, the concept has hardly swept the field. Kel- 
lough and Thompson's paper described Texas A&M's experience with a contract 
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cataloging project to deal with a backlog of special collections materials (32). Al- 
though the cataloging was not as inexpensive as projected, it was still less expen- 
sive than cataloging in-house. The conclusion that the advantages of the approach 
outweighed the disadvantages may provoke catalog managers to consider the use 
of outside contractors for cataloging, especially for one-time projects for which 
regular staff cannot be budgeted. 

Copy Cataloging 

Studies of copy availability are a fixture in the literature. Struble and 
Kohberger's report covered a yearlong study with a slightly different twist. Items 
that had no LC copy at the time of receipt were searched again after six months, 
and information was gathered about the hit rates for different types and ages of 
materials. Results obtained enabled librarians at the University of Pittsburgh to 
make rational decisions about priority and routing decisions, thus to expedite the 
speed of processing (54). An Association of Research Libraries Office of Manage- 
ment Studies (ARL/OMS) SPEC Kit includes a collection of information from 
nineteen ARL libraries concerning management and organization of copy catalog- 
ing. It was discovered that workflow seems not to vary with the size of a library's 
collection or the volume of its acquisitions, but rather with how libraries define 
copy and according to the level of difficulty of cataloging performed (39). 

Retrospective Conversion 

Retrospective conversion (recon) continues to be a topic of consuming interest 
to those who must undertake it, although as Wells points out, recon is not a glamor 
job, and the first problem that managers may have is convincing library adminis- 
trators to include it in the budget (61), The ARL/OMS SPEC Kit includes conver- 
sion reports from member libraries (44), Juneja's article, ostensibly on the topic of 
quality control in conversion, is much broader in scope, almost amounting to a 
model manual for conversion operations (31). As intimated by Wells, conversion 
is often not considered an ongoing operational expense but has been accomplished 
with the aid of external grant funding. Per-record conversion costs cited in grant 
requests vary tremendously (ranging from 30 cents to 30 dollars per record in the 
case of one cooperative project in New York metropolitan area) (43). Ra noted 
that actual costs fall within a much smaller range, leading her to suggest establish- 
ment of a uniform reimbursement rate for retrospective conversion, at least for 
cooperative projects. 

Not the least of the difficulties in designing a conversion project is choosing 
intelligently among alternative modes of operation. Ricker described a small proj- 
ect at the State University of New York that used OCLC's Microcon service to 
produce records for their Geac library system. The project was more time- 
consuming than had been expected, but the experience with a small project was 
doubly valuable in that it not only accomplished some conversion, it also enabled 
realistic study of some of the problems and possibilities attendant on a recon proj- 
ect without commitment to a single conversion mechanism for the entire collection 
(45). 

Preservation 

Retrospective conversion has for some time been a cataloging "hot topic"— an 
operation that attracted grant funding. Now that recon has been largely accom- 
plished by many libraries, and is an ongoing routine for many more, a different 
subject is rapidly gaining ground as a concern for cataloging managers. This new 
endeavor is preservation, specifically "reformatting" (usually microfilming) of 
items to be preserved. Unfortunately, while conversion can clearly be identified 
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as a technical services/cataloging problem, the catologing component of preserva- 
tion programs seems not to be so immediately obvious, and some projects are be- 
ing designed with insufficient consideration of the necessary associated cataloging 
costs . An " omnibus technical services project' 1 (30) for the preservation and bib- 
liographic organization of a Jazz Archive at Tulane had a staff of only one para- 
professional, A backlog of cataloging input developed. Not all materials could be 
completed before the grant ended, and the library is hoping to finish the project 
with funding from another source. Lack of formal standards for the cataloging 
component of preservation microfilming projects caused the Library of Congress 
National Preservation Program Office to survey a number of libraries currently 
engaged in cooperative microfilming projects to see if an informal standard al- 
ready exists. Their unpublished report contains the detailed responses of all sur- 
veyed libraries plus a summary of findings, including the facts that cataloging in 
support of preservation microfilming is generally being done to at least the rirst 
level of description as defined in AACR2, and that most is done by professional 
staff, but that even though two-thirds of the surveyed libraries are NACO mem- 
bers, few of them are contributing headings encountered in connection with pres- 
ervation microfilming activities to NACO (64). 

Preservation activities have also excited interest in something that has come to 
be called the "multiple versions" issue, as librarians try to decide how best to 
convey information to library users about various manifestations of a single intel- 
lectual work that may be held in a given collection (or even a given database)^ 
whether all should be represented in a single bibliographic record, or whether it is 
best to require that each manifestation be contained in a separate record. This is a 
vexing problem, with echoes of the microfilming controversy that attended the 
original implementation of AACR2. Publications on this and other preservation- 
related topics should blossom in the coming year. 

Catalogers 

Until recentiy the literature of cataloging has concentrated almost exclusively 
on the substance of cataloging, its rules, its principles, and its management. Atten- 
tion to who would perform that work, apply those rules, and uphold those princi- 
ples was minimal except for the depressing^ frequent predictions (expressed not 
as guesses, but as certainties) that the near future will see a decreased need for 
cataloging personnel and that those who remain increasingly will not be librarians. 

These predictions were apparently so persuasive that, notwithstanding a contin- 
ued need for cataloging librarians as evidenced by job openings, fewer and fewer 
librarians with an interest in cataloging were being graduated from library 
schools. Finally, after years of experiencing decreasing pools of applicants for 
their positions, employers began to conclude that their difficulties in hiring cata- 
logers were neither accidental nor isolated. The existence of a shortage of profes- 
sional cataloging librarians began to be recognized. Articles began to appear about 
catalogers, the need for them, their role, their nature, and their education. 

It is too much to hope that after years of "bad press," the image of catalogers 
would have undergone a magical transformation. Indeed, such items as MarteU s 
editorial about the best librarians make it clear that no such miracle has occurred. 
While suggesting that librarians need to develop a "pantheon of heroes," he 
would apparently limit inclusion in that pantheon to librarians who work directiy 
with the public "in the trenches, where it counts the most" (38). To a committed 
advocate of catalogers and cataloging, such a statement is more than insulting. 
The fact that such a view should be espoused by the official organ of the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries is especially depressing, since it is in those 
libraries that the greatest need for professional catalogers exists. 

White continued his occasional focus on catalogers and cataloging in the 
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"White Papers" column in Library Journal and suggested some reasons that li- 
brarians may not flock toward cataloging as a career (62), Lack of patron contact 
figured as one of those reasons, in that, unlike reference librarians who from time 
to time get immediate feedback from satisfied patrons, catalogers are deprived of 
such day-to-day triumphs. They must derive job satisfaction from inner knowl- 
edge of a job well done or from the approval of those few colleagues who are in- 
formed enough to appreciate it. 

Library job satisfaction in genera! was the object of a studv by Lynch and Ver- 
din, who found that there are significant variations in level of satisfaction experi- 
enced by librarians. Although the authors did not focus on any particular group or 
job function, it is sobering to note that catalogers' jobs are often of the sort identi- 
fied as least likely to be satisfying. Cataloging's drop below even the position it 
held in previous studies seems to substantiate such a view (36). Lack of supervi- 
sory responsibility was found to be a major factor in job dissatisfaction, as was the 
degree of routine perceived to be part of a job. Since catalogers in large depart- 
ments often exercise limited supervision and since their jobs often involve exten- 
sive periods of more or less routine activity, the findings of this study ought to 
make cataloging managers consider ways in which jobs and assignments can be 
restructured to eliminate or reduce these factors. 

Not all the information published about catalogers in 1987 was depressing. 
Homy examined changes in North we stern's technical services staffing through 
fifteen years of library automation and found that although staff reductions had 
been made, they were mainly in areas other than cataloging. The demands of the 
online catalog even resulted in creation of a new professional position to oversee 
database maintenance and authority control (23). Bishoff made a case for the con- 
tinued need for trained cataloging librarians in public libraries, noting that al- 
though the need for original cataloging may be small, it does exist, and that librari- 
ans with cataloging experience are also needed to conduct training, manage 
technical services operations, and help design systems (5), 

A more personal assessment of the impact of automation on original catalogers 
was presented by Scott, who articulated some points that are often forgotten and 
interjected common sense into speculations about the capabilities of computer 
programs. Because bibliographic copy can be found for most materials acquired 
by a library, original catalogers are left handling exotic and esoteric items, which 
require increasingly deep knowledge of languages and subjects. To date, most au- 
tomation attention has been focused on the storage and manipulation of records 
already created; the successful application of artificial intelligence to more than 
the fringes of cataloging is not imminent. Scott did not reject the usefulness of 
computers in the cataloging process, but in describing a successful application of 
microcomputers to workform creation, he noted that although the tools for cata- 
loging may be improved through use of computers, original cataloging itself can- 
not be 3.U tonittt tid J . 

Another aspect of the cataloged s job was the indirect topic of a symposium in 
the Journal of Academic Li brarianship, which considered the question of whether 
noncataloging staff should "tamper with the online catalog' ' (21). Catalogers and 
catalog managers who may have read the symposium title and gasped inwardly at 
the prospect of reference librarians altering catalog records should have been 
comforted to note that most of the articles made no such proposals. The authors 
generally defined tampering quite differently. Most posited that reference librari- 
ans are in the best position to know what confounds users of online catalogs, so 
they should have a role in their design (53) and should also act as "conduits" for 
information about what is confusing or unsatisfactory in a catalog (42)— whether 
that confusion or disservice arises from something as simple as a typographical 
error or as major as a cataloging policy such as uniform title or analysis practice. 
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Education 

The supply of cataloging librarians is not the only problem vexing employers. 
Preparation of librarians for cataloging is also a substantial concern. Cataloging & 
Classification Quarterly devoted one entire issue to the topic in 1987 (9). 

A major problem in writing about cataloger preparation might appear at first to 
be semantic. It is instead substantive. Library educators draw a distinction be- 
tween education and training, with education being the responsibility of library 
schools and training (somehow less "professional") being the responsibility of 
employers. Employers make a distinction between the two types of preparation as 
well, but they are more likely to think of it as being the difference between theory 
and practice. Whichever pair of terms is used, the tension between them is of long 
standing. Young's historical survey traced trends in cataloger training from the 
internship approach , to practical training and drill, and finally to a period in which 
developments in library operations such as separation of professional and nonpro- 
fessional duties, centralization, technological change, and development of stan- 
dard codes were thought to reduce the need for drill and to increase the need for 
catalogers to have a better understanding of principles. He sees tension between 
the education and training approaches as inevitable and suggested that rather than 
attempt to resolve it, library educators should treat it as "a source of energy for 
both library education and the profession as a whole" (67). 

The question of practice versus theory was only one of the "persistent issues' ' 
covered by Henderson, who also included questions of whether faculty should be 
practitioners, teachers, or researchers; who should take cataloging; how impor- 
tant a grasp of cataloging and classification is for new employees; and who is re- 
sponsible for the continuing education of catalogers (20). Much of what Saye cov- 
ered served as a reminder of one difficulty in designing a cataloging curriculum: 
not all students will become catalogers. Saye perceives four categories of stu- 
dents: cataloging specialists, general/ specialist librarians, noncataloging special- 
ists, and nonlibrary information specialists. He tries to increase interest in the sub- 
ject matter for all these types of students through techniques designed to 
encourage group interaction, and through use of realistic situations (48). Several 
of the issues covered by Henderson and Saye were also addressed, more colloqui- 
ally, by Intner (28). 

A wide variety of instructional materials is used in library school cataloging 
classes. Chan undertook to discover which materials are currently most used (12) 
and divided titles into three types: tools, textbooks, and background and supple- 
mentary materials. Some titles are used differently by different instructors and so 
appeared under all three headings. The tools most commonly used were no sur- 
prise (AACR2, DDC, LCC, Sears, the Dewey manual and the LC subject catalog- 
ing manual) , but it is dismaying to see that the Library of Congress Rule Interpre- 
tations and the Cataloging Service Bulletins were used as tools by fewer than five 
of the programs surveyed, while the MARC bibliographic formats were used by 
fewer than ten. The textbook list included a number of standbys such as Chan, 
Wynar, Foskett, and Maxwell. Readings lists were extensive and included codes 
and texts and special materials cataloging manuals, as well as journal literature on 
a wide variety of topics. In addition to the light they shed on the content of catalog- 
ing classes, Chan's lists may also be useful as a resource for future cataloging 
teachers, for those wishing to keep up or catch up with cataloging, and for those 
who must manage a catalogers' reference collection or a library science collec- 
tion. 

Education for descriptive cataloging was Soper's focus. She, too, wrestled with 
the theory/practice dichotomy, pointing out that while catalogers agree that theory 
is important, they also believe that familiarity with applications and systems is 
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necessary. In supporting this view, she included one point that is too often forgot- 
ten: many new graduates will find themselves in jobs where they are the only cata- 
loged maybe even the only librarian. On-the-job training in those circumstances 
amounts to self-instruction and voyages of experimentation and discovery that 
may or may not be successful. For these librarians, whose greatest need is to know 
how to do the job, the argument about education versus training is academic. De- 
spite its supposed narrow focus (description only), Soper's paper addressed many 
other matters that apply to cataloging as a whole. Pointing out the recent trend in 
cataloging education that decreases time devoted to description, Soper highlights 
the time limitations inherent in the predominant "one-year' ' master's degree pro- 
gram. Another dilemma held up for examination was the need to impart some cat- 
aloging knowledge to all prospective librarians, while enticing those with the right 
interest and aptitude to pursue a specialty in the field (52). 

No matter what their opinion may be about the relative need for theoretical cata- 
loger education versus practicai training, no matter where they believe primary 
responsibility for preparation of catalogers should lie, employers and catalogers 
must cope with present reality . Most cataloging managers recognize that new li- 
brary school graduates will require extensive on-the-job training, but they don't 
have to iike it. 

Hudson's survey of libraries' cataloger training programs revealed little that 
was new, but even a paper that substantiates generally held views can be useful, 
Hudson divided catalogers into two types: professional and copy catalogers and 
divided training into introductory and continuing. She noted a general similarity 
among training programs at different libraries, involving substantial one-on-one 
cataloger/trainer contact, and gradual progression from the simplest materials to 
the more difficult. The time required for training is hard to standardize because 
catalogers themselves vary so much in the speed at which they learn the various 
pieces of the job. In the face of a heavy burden of cataloger training, it should not 
be surprising that cataloging administrators in general believe that cataloging is 
being shortchanged in the library schools (24). 

Although formal on-the-job training programs are not the norm in libraries, 
some do exist. Hiatf s delineation of training at the Library of Congress was illu- 
minating in many ways, but given the size of the institution, it is not a program that 
many (any?) libraries can profitably emulate (22). Carter described another un- 
usual program that was devised at Perm State to deal with a crisis situation in which 
seven out of ten catalogers resigned within a one-year period (10). A logical se- 
quence of instruction was set up, with catalogers spending about half their time in 
classes, and the other half in practice. This formal approach was considered to be 
successful, in that it may have reduced somewhat the length of the training period 
for individuals, but there still seems to be a certain irreducible length of time re- 
quired for learning no matter what the teaching method. To the extent that infor- 
mation was imparted to more than one trainee at a time, classes imposed less of a 
burden on the instructors. Additionally, the structured approach allowed materials 
to be selected for their relevance to points being covered, whereas the "normal 
flow of books provides no logical learning sequence." The library undoubtedly 
hopes never to have a repetition of the circumstances that lead to creation of the 
formal training program, but some of the materials, organization, and approaches 
will prove useful in the future. 

A training program invoked for quite different reasons was the subject of Wa- 
jenberg's paper describing the methods by which public service librarians at 
UIUC were trained to do original cataloging. The program consisted of eight to 
ten two-hour sessions covering description, choice and form of headings, classifi- 
cations and MARC coding, followed by a period of cataloging revision, which 
was continued until it was judged to be no longer necessary, usually from three to 
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nine months. Wajenberg termed the program a "qualified success," resulting in 
former public service librarians capable of cataloging that "conforms to estab- 
lished national standards" (59). Recently trained full-time catalogers and those 
who oversaw their instruction may be amazed at the brevity of the training pro- 
gram. Surely few principal catalogers would wish to be called upon to repeat Wa- 
jenberg 's performance. 

Also included in the special cataloging issue of Cataloging & Classification 
Quarterly were anecdotal accounts of the education and training received by par- 
ticular librarians. Though these items were not in the main startling or gripping, 
they serve as testimony to the extent to which cataloging competence is not ac- 
quired with the M.L.S. but must be obtained on the job. 

Conclusion 

A somewhat scattered year for work on description, 1987 saw a great many top- 
ics addressed but no one subject dominating. With a few exceptions, the hints ot 
last year that a new age of descriptive inquiry might be beginning have not proved 
true Perhaps librarians who think about description are enjoying a rest as active 
rule revision is on temporary hold. That quiet state cannot last. The invasiveness 
of online catalogs, welcome though it may be, and the seemingly boundless 
growth of bibliographic cooperative endeavors should provide impetus for contin- 
ued research and thought, just as they have in large part inspired the works that 
appeared in 1987. 
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The Year's Work in Serials, 1987 



Tony Stankus 



T 

A his overview is based on personal examination of 152 items in U.S. library 
journals, largely those of serials research and practice, including regular issues 
and supplements. It excludes irregular series, annuals, newsletters, and regional 
publications. Most papers appeared in 1987, but some 1986 items distributed in 
I9S7 are included. Many articles make several points, but each entry is discussed 
here under only one topical group for reasons of space. Articles summarizing oral 
presentations of several librarians at conferences are cited and discussed as if they 
were exclusively the work of the author of the summary. This avoids disruptive 
interpolations in the text and elaborate analytic entries in the bibliography. 

Electronic and Optically Stored Serials 

Serial publications and serials management tools now available via online ser- 
vices or on CD-ROMs represented a major theme in this year's literature. In a 
sweeping survey, Butler (23) examines the interaction of electronics and journals, 
noting that librarians already appreciate computers as an aid to the processing or 
subject analysis of print products. He wonders if they understand that electronic 
journals and information services that have little or no print basis are now among 
the most rapidly growing segments of online utilities. Both Aveney (6) and Auld 
(5) note that these online products still tend to resemble print journals in their for- 
matting. Modifications are now technically possible and more conducive to effi- 
ciency. Reformatted electronic journals could have far greater potential as bulletin 
boa ,, I" ™* ha y e underused capability for screen segmentation or "window- 
ing for illustration, editorial comment , and references . Tables of contents , vol- 
ume numbers, pagination, and traditional indexes are inappropriate as finding 
guides for these publications. Electronic articles should be serially numbered with 
some indication of character totals for length. A system of easily scanned headings 
and subheadings would give far better insights into the subject content and organi- 
zation of entries. Collier (35) repqrts that some of these features are found in the 
European electronic magazines of the Learned Information family. Emphasis is 
on continuous updating, user friendliness, and low-cost browsing charges 
Morascn (100) notes the storage of comments from readers and electronic confer- 
ence attendees ' ' alongside the text of his journal Electronic Social Psychology 
In an effort to avoid shutting out those still without good CRTs or offline graphics 
however, fewer visual displays than seen in print journals are published, and ta- 
bles are preferred. 

Holbert and Willman (72) present VU/TEXT as an online service with access to 
tnirty-iive local newspapers and a substantial number of manufacturing, market- 
ing, and shipping bulletins, including many with a Canadian orientation. Easy 
every-word searchabihty and currency are highlighted. Reviews of VU/TEXT 
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follow from Hunter (76), Kucharski (87), and Quigley (112). They represent 
newspapers that use VU/TEXT both to do research for their own writers and to 
market their stories to the database for others to use on a royalty basis. The ac- 
counting department of one author's newspaper uses VU/TEXT records and word 
totals to track and pay for articles written by free-lancers. In a similar vein, Buhs- 
mer and Elston (22) present NewsNet, an electronic service covering the newslet- 
ters of thirty-five industries. Farley (50), Lesko (91), and Himmelfarb (70) pro- 
vide minireviews. Once again, the critics like the service for their own document 
preparation, often inputting items back for royalty purposes and attracting sub- 
scriptions to their own publications. A frequent comment among these users is 
their sense of being "on the cutting edge' ' in terms of high-tech information trans- 
fer. 

Print and images stored on optical devices received considerable attention. 
Bowers (18) and Appel (4) oudine the current situation. While the various forms 
of compact disc are clearly the most promising for library applications at this time, 
there is much corporate interest in videodiscs and laser cards . While no one doubts 
the enormous capacity, durability, and ease of use of CD-ROM discs, the initial 
investment in a workstation deters some. Standards in the industry are not yet 
fixed, rendering some equipment vulnerable to obsolescence through incompati- 
bility. There is an advantage, however, in the predictable payments for initial disc 
purchase and supplement subscriptions. They compare favorably to the fluctuat- 
ing flow of bills that online searching engenders. Garten and others (57) have 
made an important initial contribution to setting up a CD-ROM collection policy at 
their institution. 

One CD-ROM service that has received a favorable response is Ulrich 's PLUS. 
Ferraro (52) describes the service while users Donnelly (42) and the team of 
Kirchmann and Ashford (82) provide reviews. The service is characterized as ex- 
tremely user-friendly, with excellent searchability. A popular use is ISSN num- 
bers for interlibrary loans. One complaint is that switching between this service 
and its companion for books, BIPPlus with Reviews, is not as smooth as claimed. 
Should this be cleared up, subject librarians will indeed have a powerful tool for 
identifying and ordering pertinent materials. 

Some high-tech serials defy easy classification. Bertuca and Bertuca (13) dis- 
cuss serial subscriptions to PC floppies. While suitable as an interactive medium 
for enhancing skills and entertaining microcomputer hobbyists, they are often fi- 
nancial failures. Thirteen of 25 titles under study ceased before publication of this 
report. O'Connor (104) reports on moving image serials. In these, a video is in- 
cluded with a subscription. The Journal of Cellular Motility is typical and chal- 
lenges those wishing to index or "represent" the significant actions depicted. 
Dwyer (45) suggests that the bibliographic control of unconventional serials, 
items found in searches by library patrons but often not owned by the libraries, 
will continue to confound librarians. He finds library thinking locked onto custo- 
dial inventory as the motivation for cataloging and calls for new ways of thinking 
based on access. Smith (130) deals with videotext and teletext services. He 
stresses that while corporations and university administrations have shown inter- 
est, libraries have been slow to invest in something promising they cannot seem to 
own. 

Hessler and Miller (69) discuss an interesting technology by which specially 
encoded strips containing abstracts, computer programs, supplementary data, 
etc. , can be read into a computer by a special device from the page on which they 
are printed. It is a variation on the principle of barcoding or OCR but looks quite a 
bit different and contains much more information. Facente (47) offers us Library 
Video Magazine as a part of Galvin's drive for American Library Association in- 
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volvement in new media. It is a series of television spots outlining library use and 
developments in the library field. 

Is there much of a future for print serials in light of these developments? Are 
librarians now consigned to what amounts to an acting or engineering education? 
Hardly! In a brilliant analysis of die electronic/optical age of serials. Bos wood 
( 1 6) cautions us to look carefully at the distinction between what is ' 'just new ' ' and 
what is "new and wanted enough to be purchased in quantity. " He foresees a long 
coexistence of print, electronic, and optical forms of information based on practi- 
cal factors. He asks: does an item really represent a financial improvement over 
print for both publisher and library? Some publishers and information gurus un- 
critically believed almost everything their engineers promised concerning within- 
budget and on-time delivery. This unfortunate tendency is matched only by the 
engineers' belief that everything they deliver could be readily sold. Boswood sees 
few spectacular serials revolutions but a number of feasible, incremental changes: 
demonstrated demand will lead to better CD-ROM stations; because they can be 
competitive in price, publishers will provide more current awareness, and index- 
ing/abstracting of their own lines of journals using the by-products of the compo- 
sition process to undercut in a limited way third-party services that are increas- 
ingly too expensive for some libraries. Dumont (44) suggests that conventional 
skills in community needs analysis and budget advocacy are likely to be the key to 
training librarians in an electronic age. A central issue will be the maintenance of 
the library as a free source of print materials for those who are without personal 
computers, CD-ROM stations, or funds for telecommunicated database searches. 

Automation of Serials Processing 

Padway (107) notes that the serials profession is now convinced of the wisdom 
of automated serials processing. It allows users from a variety of departments to 
work with the same record, eliminating duplicate fdes. Additionally, the public 
gets very current issue arrival notification. The promise of SISAC should sustain 
this support for automation through further increases in both efficiency and speed. 
Nonetheless, Farrington (51) gives a fond and very detailed eulogy for the visible 
fiie, mentioning its unique advantages. She judges where automated processing 
actually is doing better and where it still lags. Gardner's account (56) emphasizes 
OCLC's role in encouraging automation. Also mentioned is the critical fact that 
the much lamented rise in numbers and prices for serials had the effect of making 
automation seem both justified and inexpensive compared to costs of the serials 
themselves. Shelton (129) presents a survey of academic library serials automa- 
tion. She sees serials check-in, claiming, and report construction as among the 
most commonly used features, but little in detailed bindery modules. Rush (121) 
and Boss (15) offer very detailed information on what to look for in automated 
serial systems, with the former offering a directory and the latter emphasizing 
contract considerations. 

Two strong trends in hardware scale and adoption are noted this year: more em- 
phasis on stand-alone microbased workstations and adoption of these smaller sys- 
tems in special libraries. The uproar over OCLC's abandonment of its mainframe- 
based Serials Control Subsystem noted last year by Diodato (41) has quieted 
considerably. She continues to advise wariness in light of OCLC's decision to 
commit itself solidly to the microbased SC350 for only three years before another 
evaluation is held. Royle (120) offers comparisons of MICRO LTNX, SC350, 
INNOVACQ, and CardDatalog. She looks for a system that will handle, among 
other things, the irregular standing order that is so important to law libraries. 
Kirkiand (83) reports on migration to micros in three libraries, in one case from 
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paper, in two, from a mainframe-based system. The two already automated li- 
braries may have had more difficulty going from one system to another than from 
paper to electronics in the first place. Two more MICRO LINX emplacements are 
discussed in Shelton (129). In one, the installation will remain substantially inde- 
pendent while the rest of the library systems are being integrated into the campus 
mainframe. Most of the literature emphasized SC350 or MICROLINX, and Rid- 
dick (1 16) offers a head-to-head comparison. He finds both systems quite good, 
giving the nod for technical support and check-in to MICROLINX, but the advan- 
tage in claims, fund control, and bindery to the SC350. In a report by Ezzel (46). 
two schools considering less frequently cited systems are noted, i.e., EBSCONET 
and CONDOR. (CONDOR is a custom system.) McHollin and Goodale (97) dis- 
cuss a simple but effective home-grown system at Meharry Medical, while 
Haskins and Moore (64) report on ST ACS, a more sophisticated system that has 
generated interest in corporate sci-tech libraries. 

Tonkery (141) analyzes the trend toward micros (and sometimes minis). Instal- 
lations cost less and there are few if any telecommunication charges. Most criti- 
cally, stand-alone systems often track funds more closely. Emphasis on 
automation-assisted serials accounting is found in Houghton (75), Kelsey (81), 
and McCutcheon and Fishel (96). 

Cataloging of Serials 

The recent history of serials cataloging in the U.S. is well served by Williams 
(150.151). The role of LC is highlighted by Glasby (58), while an international 
overview can be found in Price (111). There is much vitality in serials cataloging 
today with a growing workshop network reported by Chapman (27), and in- 
creased appreciation of the achievements of CONSER outlined briefly by 
Striedieck (1 38). Bartley and Hirons (10) give greater detail on the CONSER Edit- 
ing Guide. 

Some old problems continue to plague seriais catalogers. The expense of han- 
dling title changes is discussed briefly in Vidor (144) and extensively in Roberts, 
Vidor, and Bailey (118). Sanders ( 123) notes that the rightful place of the uniform 
title in automated systems is not yet decided. In systems with divided catalog 
search keys, uniform tides might pop up as authors. That notion might not dis- 
please Franzmeier (55), who favors an author/title concept for the uniform title, 
patterned after ISDS key titles. Cole (34) suggests that corporate modifiers to a 
uniform tide be arranged in ascending not descending order. 

Serials catalogers are also being forced to pay closer attention to monographic 
series since they are handled more like serials than monographs in some auto- 
mated systems. O'Neil (105) asks whether a contents note is enough, or if separate 
records for each new volume are better. Wilkas (149) reports that some librarians 
feel pressure from clients accustomed to in-depth, online subject searches to pro- 
vide greater depth in subject analysis of series. There is agreement that, in institu- 
tions where a decision is made to handle these materials as serials, much coopera- 
tion is needed between acquisitions and cataloging so that arrivals can be properly 
identified from the start, 

Catalogers have more than a passing interest in the corrections made to the rec- 
ords they input into OCLC . Barrett and Madison (9) of Iowa State can be proud 
that 60 percent of these are essentially minor, a good score in light of strict CON- 
SER interpretations, and reflective of the authors' interest in improved cataloging 
guidelines. Quality control is also a concern of their cross-state rivals at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Monson (99) gives an outline of RLIN library cataloging practice 
stressing the themes of completeness and consistency. 

Dwyer (45) suggests that bibliographic control of electronic journals will con- 
tinue to confound catalogers. He senses that catalogers are uncomfortable describ- 
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ing services that may be accessible to library patrons but not actually owned by the 
library. He suggests that catalogers change their thinking from describing inven- 
tory to heightening awareness of what is accessible. 

Holdings Information and Cooperative Efforts 

If automation has provided one impetus toward the standardization of serials 
records, interlibrary lending concerns have certainly provided another. As Clap- 
per (3 1 ,32) notes in two papers, standardization efforts are gradually moving from 
a uniform description of a serial to an inventory of the extent and continuity of the 
run of that serial in given networks. Chatterton (28) reports that mastery of all the 
holdings and location information in USMARC may not be necessary for every 
librarian, but that training through workshops can enable more widespread partic- 
ipation in CONSER projects including SISAC. Current standards for designating 
holdings and locations among OCLC libraries can be found in Szatkowski (139). 

Cooperative inventories and union list building are going on all over the United 
States, with papers describing various levels of completion. Osmus (106) stresses 
the need for coordinating cataloging practices among participants from the very 
beginning. She suggests that the wisest groups choose to centralize selection of 
one form from among conflicting forms of records. Kraft (85) describes the tri- 
umph of nimble reorganization over budget deficits during the Iowa Newspaper 
Project. Havens (65) could not be stopped by conversion to NOTIS concurrent 
with the startup of the Alabama Newspaper Project. She notes that the increased 
automation sped up the project. Banach (8) describes functioning medical union 
lists at levels above and below the state level. There are 2,200 libraries inputting 
into the National Library of Medicine's SERHOLD. There are ninety- five li- 
braries contributing to nine Arkansas area health centers. Carter and Hooks (25), 
in their ongoing series on the Pennsylvania Union List, suggest that the work of a 
union list is never really done since maintenance goes on forever. Workshops and 
a new training manual will keep standards high with newer participants. There is a 
trend among smaller libraries or consortia in the Pennsylvania project to contract 
out their inputting. 

Roberts (119) of Washington State University discusses the ultimate use of 
many a union list today: a cooperative cancellation project. She reviews the 
budget crisis at her own institution and the success of six other cooperative cancel- 
lation projects elsewhere. She posits that the agreement she concluded with the 
University of Idaho wiJl succeed since it is based on full trust, rapid delivery, and 
easy access to holdings information. 

Cost Analysis and Collection Contraction 

Some familiar themes return in this year's literature on serials prices. Lenzini 
(90) exhaustively demonstrates that prices are going up again, particularly in the 
sciences. Tuttle (143) continues her investigation of suspect British practices. 
Greene (59) reinforces the argument that the differences between personal and 
library rates are unfair, Lubans (93) takes over from Herb White the role of 
Robespierre in the journal scene. In an exceptionally provocative essay he damns 
the number of journals, their prices, quality, overemphasis for tenure, openness to 
fraud, unfairness to book budgets, and much more. He sees some small hope for 
budgets in a pay-as-you-go electronic system but favors use of the guillotine on 
existing subscriptions each time a new subscription is proposed. 

There are refinements to last year's criticism as well. Hamaker (62,63) notes 
that a very small core among the science journals are responsible for most of any 
collection's cost rise. He suggests that a kind of "compound interest' ' formula be 
used to estimate the impact of these journals in future budgets. Houbeck (74) ar- 
gues that publishers take the money libraries pay so reliably for the most highly 
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cited scientific titles and bankroll new titles. He states that unless libraries cut back 
the feed supply to these particular "cash cows' 1 there will be more little calves to 
feed as well . (The witty Houbeck is also to be congratulated on working a joke on 
Elvis Presley impersonators into discussions on cost analysis and making it seem 
entirely pertinent.) . 

Another change in 1987 is less cheering for the jobber as a library-oriented 
middleperson. True, Merriman (98) offers a traditional inventory of the qualities 
of a good vendor with an emphasis on diplomacy between the waning parties of 
publisher and library subscriber. But he also suggests that the practice of 1 guying 
round" (jobbers buy a subscription bloc on favorable terms on behalf of libraries 
whose identity is kept from the publisher) is likely to be discontinued. He cites the 
delay in assembling and transshiping subscriptions, but timidity in the face of 
fierce opposition from publishers like Courtney (37) is suspected. Courtney sug- 
gests that some publishers will effectively freeze prices as a concession to pro- 
tests, but will emphatically not yield on demanding full disclosure of subscribers 
from jobbers. Lupone (94) says that as certain traditional vendor services are 
taken over by automated iocal systems, the vendor might seek a new role as an 
electronic switchboard or gateway. Secor (126) argues that the wise library will 
continue to do business with established ethical jobbers, even if it costs somewhat 
more. He suggests that cut-rate firms will not last and that dealing with publishers 
directly will cause the downfall of the jobber as librarian's ally. Strauch (137) 
feels that librarians do not really know enough about vendor profits to agree to 
industrywide fair margins for the jobber and that the advantages of doing so are 
scarce iy self-evident. 

A surprising number of capable responses appeared to the largely negative press 
on scholarly (usually scientific) journals. Boyce and Wallace (19) answer Lubans 
in great detail. They argue that publishers must serve the communication needs of 
the scientific community even if it means anguish to some within the library com- 
munity. Moreover, most scientific journals are refereed very carefully, discour- 
aging fraud, and their contents will continue to indoctrinate generations of young 
scientists into the flow of research. Teachers who do not engage themselves into 
the current scholarly literature run the risk of presenting obsolete material, be- 
coming mentally flabby in class presentation. Mount (102) implies that journals 
really are at the core of science collections, offering no sympathy for those ag- 
grieved by cuts in monographs to pay for them. Neither Dougherty (43) nor Saw- 
yer (124) see savings in electronic journals, since both believe that costly fees wdl 
be demanded Sawyer also fears that archival copies of electronic journals might 
not be maintained. Cox (38) offers a surprisingly forthright defense of current sci- 
ence publishing practices, including some of the very most criticized. He does not 
deny that subscriptions to journals Ln mature scientific fields fund new titles in 
struggling new subspecialties, (n which new fields of research would libraries 
choose to shut down communications? He also suggests that Pergamon's differen- 
tia! pricing, roundly damned last year, will serve to soften the full impact of the 
crash of the dollar. This year, rates for prospering Japan will be higher than for the 
U.S. ; in effect, Americans will pay the same rates as U.K. subscribers. 

Stankus and Rosseel (135) suggest that the furor over the price of European 
journals is distracting attention from a positive development, furthered by some 
European publishers, towards collection simplification. High-quality, multina- 
tional Eurojoumals are steadily taking over scientific and medical specialties, ob- 
viating the need for subscriptions to matching specialty journals from each Euro- 
pean country. 

Whatever their stand on blaming publishers, most libraries must find practical 
ways to cope with collection costs. Presley (110) reports that libraries are review- 
ing what really constitutes a good-quality, core title in light of an institution's par- 
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ticular research needs. The alternative to continuous self-examination and system- 
atic weeding may be mass cancellation. Weller (148) suggests that one quality 
indicator, the rigor of refereeing indicated in the "Instructions for Authors" sec- 
tion, can aid in identifying truly worthwhile acquisitions. 

Papers by Kovacic (84) and Randall (1 14) discuss controlling unsolicited jour- 
nal subscriptions. While each author wishes to give them a fair free trial, neither 
wishes to automatically discard material that is actually a title-change item for 
which the institution has already paid, nor add them too liberally to subscription 
rolls without real scrutiny. Alessi and Goforth (1) suggest that irregular serials and 
annuals are becoming difficult to track via standing order and approval plans The 
dangers are the increased rapidity with which items go out of print since the Thar 
decision and the cost of unwittingly initiating a subscription to a new series. 

One attempt to create a computer-run expert system for journal selection was a 
glorious failure. Rada and others (113) labored mightily to develop diagnostic 
tests tor medical journal quality only to find that many of their assumptions were 
flawed and that results were inconclusive. While these engineers deserve credit 
for their knowledge of expert systems design, they clearly did not know as much 
about senals as most working serialists. 

Serials Work Abroad 

Colleagues from abroad shed light on serials practice in their respective coun- 
tries, often teaching U.S. readers valuable lessons. Canadians were represented 
by Stephenson (136) and the team of Jones and Clark (79). The former discussed 
installation of a stand-alone system in 3M of Canada, a development of technology 
and clientele consonant with U.S. trends this year. The latter authors discussed 
Canadian catalogers' inventive flexibility dealing with a bilingual world of serials 
Woodworth (1 52) reviews long-term trends in the United Kingdom. The British 
believe that senals automation is at the cutting edge of library technology and have 
studied advanced workstations for a long time. Newspaper preservation in Britain 
is also emphasized and is surprisingly similar to the many state projects in the U.S. 
The U.K. senals group is clearly the parent of the North American Serials Interest 
Group (NASIG). Bourne (17) suggests that part of the British concern with auto- 
mation is political. If librarians there do not seize leadership, outside budget offi- 
cers or commissions of nonlibrary experts may decree measures that are not opti- 
mal for the staff of the materials. Almond (3) of Dundee University has an 
expenence comparable to many in the U.S., migrating from one automated sys- 
tem to another. Her library was fortunate in its first homegrown system because 
the programmer once worked in the periodicals department. She is concerned that 
Cieac may not be as convenient for serials. 

Jasco (77). in Hungary, offers a scenario for serials automation in countries 
with an intermediate level of funding for computers and serials collections such as 
those of southern or eastern Europe. An entirely workable system can be had using 
an IBM PC/XT (or a compatible), UNESCO-supplied software called MICRO 
ISIS, and the nonproprietary ISDS database. Hedberg (66) reports the recent his- 
tory of serials cataloging and serials automation in Sweden. A mixture of British, 
American, and Continental influences operate with the last now dominant! 
Fjallbrant and Lonnqvist (53) give an extensive review of serials interlibrary loan 
m Nordic countries. Scandinavian countries most frequendy trade with each 
other, followed by the U.K. and West Germany. Sci-tech journals are the most 
common commodity. 

A very practical paper on how to best shelve current periodicals comes from 
J-adiran (48) in Nigeria. He suggests that shelving by Cutter number within broad 
system classes is now most common in his country and is recommended generally. 
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Subject Collections 

There was an absolute bounty of subject specialist papers this year. They dem- 
onstrate sharp insight drawn from daily duties that might be seen as methodically 
repetitive. The serialist thinks not only about physical issues, but about contents. 

Berndt and Kruger (11) dealt with religion and society and with rural America 
(12). Tijerino and Timberlake (140) pointed out entertaining U.S. travel maga- 
zines. Jean (78) talked about journal coverage for European ethnic groups who 
came to America. Faleer (49) did a two-part piece on the bulletins of Scottish clans 
in America. Copeland and Winkler (36) discuss water resources journals, a matter 
of considerable concern in the dry western states. Mountaineering was covered by 
Seiser (127). 

Griffith (60) dealt with the more scholarly or professional journals of sports, 
while Fore (54) focused specifically on sports medicine. Landwirth (89) handled 
the health of women's bodies even as Henstey (67) treated their souls. Marriage 
and the family concerned Sammataro (122), while relations with the Soviet Union 
are the concern of Townsend (142). Hales (61) collects titles on the business and 
tribal organizations of Alaskan Indians. Perhaps the accounting journals that 
Chapman (26) presents have the balance sheets on both Seward's Folly and the 
enterprises of its current inhabitants. 

Finally, Stankus (133) has published his collected papers on scientific journals, 
along with some specially written chapters, in the third supplement to The Serials 
Librarian. 

Serving Patrons with Serials 

Landesman (88) identifies the public service advantage of automated lists of se- 
rial holdings by saying that the recombinant ways of searching for titles online 
makes almost all the limitations of manual searching obsolete. These new capaci- 
ties for intellectual access demand facilities and attitudes that promote accessibil- 
ity. Houbeck (73) outlines this sort of arrangement at his practice at the University 
of Michigan. Magenau (95) suggests that improvements in automated public cata- 
logs must be matched by abilities to interpret the screens and notations on the rec- 
ords for patrons. She cites programs in Ohio and North Carolina that train staff for 
this. Presley (109) reminds us that the speed of distribution of new issues onto 
display shelving must keep up with the speed of check-in into the online holdings 
record. Otherwise, as his experiences at Georgia State indicate, customers 
"spoiled" by rapid updating will tend to beat the journal issue to the display case, 
encountering frustration. 

Blixrud (14) reports that CONSER's Abstracting and Indexing Project was de- 
signed to help customers bridge the gap between fully spelled out AACR2 journal 
titles found in the library's catalog and abbreviations for the same journal they get 
from searches. Hepfer and Hepfer (68) feel that adoption of AACR2 generally 
helped public service librarians find journal entries in the catalog because title en- 
try was generally easier to retrieve than the corporate author chains of command 
found under old rules. Public service librarians no longer have to think like cata- 
loged, and they can impart useful searching hints to students since virtually all of 
the major automated utilities favor this arrangement. 

One significant trend in serials databases is the downsizing of a searchable base 
to match only the material actually owned by a library. Broering (20) is clearly the 
leader in this effort with miniMEDLINE at Georgetown's medical school. She 
recently enhanced the system with abstracts and is working on CD-ROM ver- 
sions. Keller (80) shows that miniMEDLINE can be customized to SUNY-Buffa- 
lo's priorities as well. Using polls of faculty and data from Journal Citation Re- 
ports, she shaped a searchable pool of references matching the more varied 
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assortment of journals in exercise physiology, pharmacy, nutrition, trauma, pub- 
lic health, alcoholism, and toxicology, needed by a diverse pool of health library 
users. Along similar lines, Brunelle (21) offers the BRS/Saunders Comprehensive 
Core Medical Library. It is limited to three dozen significant journals, plus two 
dozen authoritative texts and reference works, but full text is available and search- 
able. The theme is limited but readily available information. The overall tone is 
one of reducing the frustration gap between identification of a pertinent reference 
and placing it in the user's hand. 

Stankus (134) continued his series on the effects of career events in the lives of 
science journal users. He found that users who are named journal editors almost 
invariably experience a sharp increase or decrease in their own output. He cau- 
tions that there is less collection adjustment necessary than might at first be ex- 
pected. In the long run new editors stay faithful to the journals that traditionally 
define their field, even if their personal article count within them fluctuates wildly 
at first. 

Serials Work as a Professional Specialty 

In last year's review a number of authors suggested that serials work as a distinct 
vocation within iibrarianship was doomed. This year's flood of papers from seri- 
als conventions suggests that reports of the demise have yet to reach hundreds of 
conventioneers. Clack (30) updates readers on the tenth United Kingdom Serials 
Group meeting at Oxford. Three hundred sixty delegates, including forty -eight 
from outside the U.K. , heard talks on preservation, automation, and prices. Clack 
(29) also reported on one of the principal concerns of NASIG: education for seri- 
als work. One of the major problems is that few library schools are willing to in- 
corporate it into the curriculum on a regular basis. Soper (131) provides a detailed 
study, with emphasis on serials cataloging. She finds that a basic course in catalog- 
ing required at nine of sixteen schools teaches some form of serials cataloging, and 
the few schools offering serials courses typically devote less than 25 percent of the 
content to cataloging. Rast and Stout (1 15) suggest that ALA RTSD Serials Sec- 
tion regional workshops may be one answer to the dearth of serials training in a 
world that demands continuous updating of skills. 

Serials and Bindery 

The subject of bindery was strongly represented in this year's literature. Soupi- 
set (132) reviews the fundamentals of choosing a binder (location, service options, 
pricing, and turnaround times) as well as discussing improvements in bindery ser- 
vices made possible by computer assistance. Campbell and Boomgaarden (24) 
traded their 25,000 fill-in forms for GOLDBACS, the menu-driven system of the 
General Bookbinding Company of Cleveland. The authors note savings in staff, 
more accurate spines, better record keeping and report writing. 

Bailey (7) faced a drastic cut in her bindery budget at Georgia Tech. Two factors 
helped her thus far: a cooperative bindery adjusted billing cycles favorably and 
encouraged her to shift from expensive custom binding to sturdy standard class; 
and her staff showed versatility in managing loose issues in current display areas, 
using rubber bands, and finding an expert in binding repair in their midst. In- 
house bindery repair is treated very systematically by Dean (40), an article replete 
with illustrations. 

Other Contributions 

Using the commercially available "Pro-Cite" package, Peters (108) con- 
structed a Bibliographic Guide to Microforms for holdings at the University of 
Arizona. Its ASCII format allows it to be merged into campus MARC records as 
analytics. Wall (145) of Memphis State University offers a survey of the costs and 
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benefits of constructing local newspaper indexes. She developed indexes for cam- 
pus and city newspapers using library terminals connected to the campus main- 
frame. Customers have access to useful print updates every four to six weeks be- 
cause of her daily diligence in entry. 

Nourie (103), Kronick (86), and Morrison (101) have staged a revival in histori- 
cal studies involving serials. The first traced supplements to an important literary 
magazine edited by T. S. Eliot. The second demonstrates just how scattered the 
information and holdings of historically important scientific and medical periodi- 
cals are. The third comprehensively compares two historically important indexes 
to the venerable Times of London. 

Weil and Polansky (147) review copyright law as it affects serials and today's 
computerized serial byproducts. Riggs (117) discusses with glee the founding of 
the successful new magazine Library Administration and Management. 

Czech (39) provides an overview of the history and products of the Institute of 
Scientific Information (TSI). She emphasizes the high standards, tight publication 
schedules, and author traceability that ISI requires of journals wishing to be in- 
cluded in services such as Current Contents. Allee (2) maintains that ISI cannot 
add any journal to its already ample citation databases without conducting an in- 
vestigation to discover who and what is involved in the candidate title. She insists 
that the various ratings that appear in Journal Citation Reports should be regarded 
as but one tool among many to be used in library collection work. Scanlan (125) 
reports that inclusion of a company's journal in ISI products and services is virtu- 
ally required for their success, but this comes at quite a cost in money and editorial 
freedom. He identifies demands made for Current Contents-compatible layout 
and schedules as annoying for new journals that have yet to establish and identify a 
stable core of contributors. He notes that while ISI pays back royalties on some 
services, it demands upfront commitments of free issues in some cases. He com- 
plains that ISI often constructs its tables of subject journals poorly for impact fac- 
tor comparison. Omitted or misas signed journals can be unfairly devalued. Wal- 
lace (146) suggests that studies applying citation or other bibliometric data in 
collection management cases are not to be found. He ventures that either editors 
reject such papers or the theory and mathematics of scattering and obsolescence 
equations are too difficult. Line (92) echoes these sentiments. It is only fair to 
mention, as compiler of this article, that use of citation data is repeatedly men- 
tioned briefly in a number of studies surveyed this year. It was not the principal 
focus of any one of them, however. 
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The Preservation of 
Library Materials, 1987: 
A Review of the Literature 

Carla J. Montori and Karl Eric Longstreth 

The literature for 1987 in library materials preservation reflects its expansion, 
maturation, and growth in influence. This review examines major English- 
language articles and monographs but excludes technical publications, except for 
those covering technical advances important to the field. 

A small but growing number of publications are devoted to library materials 
preservation. These include the Abbey Newsletter, Conservation Administration 
News, International Preservation News, National Preservation News, and New 
Library Scene. They regularly provide vital information in research develop- 
ments, products and services, relevant meetings and conferences, funding 
sources, and treatment services. All cover preservation, bookbinding, and conser- 
vation, each with a different focus. All are good sources of bibliographies and 
reading lists. The International Preservation News is new this year, a publication 
of the Core Programme on Preservation and Conservation (PAC) of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations (IFLA). It is one of PAC 's initial efforts 
to raise preservation awareness worldwide. 

The tone of current publications is different from that of earlier work. Fervent, 
messianic calls to action marked the earlier years and were seen as necessary to 
galvanize institutions and individuals into taking steps to preserve the materials 
they painstakingly collected. It cannot be assumed that preservation is universally 
institutionalized and that it is no longer necessary to educate librarians and archi- 
vists to the need for formal programs for collection care and maintenance; but 
when preservationists address colleagues in libraries and archives, it is increas- 
ingly true that they are preaching to the converted. Articles on preservation appear 
more often in the general-interest press and in specialized publications aimed at a 
variety of nonlibrary and nonarchive fields . For preservation to become a national 
priority, it is vital that this trend continue, publicizing the problem in nonlibrary 
literature. 

The most important 1987 publication for the general public was the video Slow 
Fires. Cosponsored by the Council on Library Resources (CLR), the Library of 
Congress (LC), and the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH), Slow 
Fires is aimed squarely at general audiences to make them aware of the over- 
whelming problems of deterioration of the human record. It is an easily under- 
stood introduction to preservation concepts. 



Carla J. Montori is Preservation Librarian, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Karl Eric 
Longstreth is Assistant Conservator, Indiana University Libraries, Bloomington. 
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CLR's Commission on Preservation and Access led the effort to establish a na- 
tional preservation microfilming program. Under newly appointed president 
Patricia Battin, the commission continued development of guidelines for program 
participation and of quality for film produced, for seeking funding, and for publi- 
cizing the brittle books issue throughout 1987. 

Two new groups advocating preservation of cultural artifacts have emerged. The 
main purposes of both are to draw public attention to the problems of deteriorating 
records and to raise the money necessary to develop and implement solutions. The 
Documentary Heritage Trust concentrates on preserving endangered documen- 
tary evidence of the nation; the National Committee to Save America's Cultural 
Collections is concerned with artistic and historical collections. 

Careful planning is needed for intelligent and effective use of funds allocated for 
preservation. The Association of Research Libraries (ARL) published a second 
edition of its landmark Preservation Planning Program Manual. 

Established preservation programs and projects are well documented in the liter- 
ature. These accounts are also important in the planning and review processes, for 
they offer preservation administrator opportunities to compare routines, policies, 
and procedures with those in use in other institutions. 

Cooperative and coordinated programs still play an important part in the national 
preservation effort. Ongoing programs, such as die U.S. Newspaper Program and 
Research Libraries Group (RLG) Cooperative Preservation Microfilming Project 
continued preserving significant research materials. The Northeast Document 
Conservation Center (NEDCC), an established regional conservation center, 
serves as a model for and adviser in the development of other centers. 

The establishment of the IFLA core program in preservation is having an effect 
on planning and implementing cooperative and coordinated programs at the inter- 
national level. Several aspects of international preservation were covered in the 
year's literature, and as worldwide interest is aroused, the topic of global coopera- 
tion for cultural preservation will doubtless become more important. 

Preservation, being more widely recognized for the important issue it is, became 
a more common topic of discussion at meetings of library and archives groups. In 
addition, it was often the sole topic of any number of conferences, workshops, 
seminars, and special programs. The Preservation of Library Materials Section 
(PLMS) of the American Library Association Resources and Technical Services 
Division also grew rapidly, gaining influence among suppliers of goods and ser- 
vices. 

Preservation activities require a considerable commitment of funding. Many 
programs must rely on funding from outside sources to carry on vital projects. 
Several federal agencies and private foundations made grants to institutions ac- 
tively involved in preservation work, making possible a greater level of activity 
than would otherwise have been the case. In March 1987, the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives' Postsecondary Education Subcommittee met to consider the prob- 
lems of brittle books in the nation's libraries. The Librarian of Congress, the pres- 
ident of the New York Public Library, and the NEH chair were among the expert 
witnesses testifying before the subcommittee. Aspects of the problem were de- 
scribed, efforts already underway discussed, and appeals for increased federal 



At the first hearing, every witness but one said that increased federal funding for 
preservation efforts, especially microfilming, could be put to immediate good 
use. The dissent came from Lynne Cheney, NEH chair, who expressed the opin- 
ion that the infrastructures needed to make wise and effective use of added dollars 
did not exist. She claimed the need for more trained preservation administrators 
meant that more funds could not be well spent either by libraries with established 
filming programs in-house or libraries with contracts with service vendors. 
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This opinion was countered at another hearing by Shirley Echelman, executive 
director of ARL, who testified in support of full funding for NEH, including dou- 
bling of funds for preservation microfilming. Saying that the required infrastruc- 
ture exists, Echelman pointed out that the problems of brittle books are well docu- 
mented and understood, a practical format with archival standards is available, 
and there are preservation administrators in the field capable of carrying out sound 
programs. While this is true, a great need exists for more opportunities for educat- 
ing and training preservations administrators. This need is addressed in several 
ways, from a formal advanced certificate in preservation administration or ar- 
chives and library conservation (given by Columbia University) to conference 
programs, seminars, and workshops. 

The quality of materals available to the library remains a concern . One method of 
dealing with the overwhelming problems of brittle paper was work to develop and 
implement standards to ensure archival quality of library materials. The 1984 
standard for permanent paper is being revised to include coated paper. Use of per- 
manent paper was one of many aspects of the production and quality of materials 
covered by the year's literature. Archival quality photocopies, quality of film used 
in reformatting projects, and original publishers' bindings were also addressed. 

Libraries have huge numbers of materials needing conservation treatment, in- 
cluding a range of options from simple repairs done by an in-house unit to com- 
mercial binding of monographs and serials or the complex conservation or resto- 
ration of rare or special materials. An important development for conservation 
treatment has been occurring over the past few years. Establishment of preserva- 
tion programs in more institutions increased the demand for services. Some de- 
mands can be met by in-house facilities while some are best met by contracting 
services from a vendor. Vendors see a growing market and are expanding the 
range of services offered. Commercial library binders offer more specialized con- 
servation services for materials that cannot or should not be handled in the tradi- 
tional machine-binding mode; some have also begun exploring reformatting op- 
tions, either to archival photocopy or microfilm. This changing service 
environment will undoubtedly have a strong impact on development of institu- 
tional preservation programs and on the national preservation effort. 

Several developments occurred in the search for an economical and practical sys- 
tem for the deacidification of library materials. While most attention still was on 
the controversy surrounding LC and its mass deacidification system using diethyl 
zinc (DEZ), other developments were reported and other deacidification pro- 
grams discussed. Early in 1987, articles continued the 1986 debate over the fires 
and explosion at the pilot plant at NASA's Goddard Space Flight Center, with 
many prominent library professionals defending LC's program. LC was charged 
in Congress with improper diversion of funds into the development of the DEZ 
process; these charges were answered by LC officials at a congressional hearing. 

A review of mass deacidification by Cunha measured the performance of the two 
best-known and most highly developed methods of mass deacidification, DEZ and 
Wei T'o, against nine criteria articulated both by LC and the president of Wei T'o. 
The criteria fell into four categories: chemical effectiveness of the treatment and 
its side effects on materials teated; safety and toxicity levels; impact of treatment 
cycle on library operations; and cost effectiveness. The report provides useful in- 
formation, but it cannot give a final judgment, since DEZ is still in development. It 
does not have accurate cost estimates, nor does it discuss the impact of a large- 
scale, long-term mass deacidification program on library operations, nor does it 
have enough information for library administrators to decide if either system is 
suitable to their needs. 

Despite all the activity in developing mass deacidification technologies and de- 
spite the work going into the development of standards for permanent paper, U.S. 
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libraries and archives are still faced with the massive problem of trying to save the 
informational content of millions of brittle books. Reformatting brittle material 
onto film or archival photocopy remains a sound choice. 

Many articles appeared about recovery efforts at the Los Angeles Public Library 
(LAPL) . Successful fund-raising put LAPL close to its goal of $ 10 million for the 
replacement of the collections destroyed in two arson fires in 1986. Horrible 
though those fires were, they focused public attention on the need to protect col- 
lections and spurred development of disaster recovery technology and techniques 
that will serve others if the need arises. 

An important and difficult part of the preservation process is deciding what to 
preserve and in what format. More appeared in the literature about selection deci- 
sions for reformatting. A variety of decision-making models were discussed in 
1987, some quite traditional and others unusual and innovative. All emphasized 
the importance of recording the decisions in a national database accessible to other 
institutions to prevent expensive duplication of effort. 

The year's literature reflected growing understanding of and commitment to 
preservation on the part of library and archives professionals. 

Specialized Publications, Bibliographies 

Abbey Newsletter 11, nos.1-8 (1987). 
AIC Newsletter 12, nos.1-6 (1987). 
CAN, nos.28-31 (1987). 

International Preservation News, no.l (Sept. 1987). 

Merrill-Oldham, Jan. "A Brief Preservation Bibliography." CAN. no.30:9 (July 1987). 
Montori, Carla J. "Library Preservation in 1986: An Annotated Bibliography." Library 

Resources & Technical Services 31, no. 4:365-85 (Oct. /Dec. 1987). 
New Library Scene 6, nos. 1-6 (1987). 

' ' Optical Disk Update : LC Pilot Program Selected Bibliography . ' ' National Preservation 
News, no.7: 14-15 (May 1987). 

Preservation Planning Program Notebook. 2d ed. Comp. Wesley Boomgaarden. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Assn. of Research Libraries, 1987. 

Reproduced hard-to-find documents and seminal articles, cites major monographs and 
articles in the field. 

Preslock, Karen. "Publications." CAN, no.30:16-17 (July 1987); no.31:18,19 (Oct. 
1987). 

Schnare, Robert. "Publications." CAN, no.28: 18-21 (Jan. 1987); no.29:24-25,28 (Apr. 
1987). 

General Works 

Abelson, Philip H. "Brittle Books and Journals." Science 238, no.4827:595 (Oct. 30, 
1987). 

Editorial attempting to awaken enlightened self-interest of science researchers by 
pointing out that brittle paper that will affect science resources. 

Berry, John. "Preservation, Priorities, and Politics." Library Journal 112, no.20:6 (Dec. 
1987). 

Powerfully worded editorial calling for greater commitment to preservation on all lev- 
els, putting aside adversarial preservation politics to face current problems. 

Billington, James H. "The Moral Imperative of Conservation." Paper presented at "In- 
vest in the American Collection, ' ' a regional forum on the conservation of cultural prop- 
erty, June 16, 1987, at the Art Institute of Chicago. Chicago: The Institute, 1987. 

Deals with philosophical needs for preservation of the human record. Looks at deterio- 
ration of materials from viewpoint of citizen and scholar. 

Brown, Sanford, "Saving Our Heritage." Lamp 69, no.3:20-23 (Fall 1987). 

Lamp, Exxon's quarterly magazine, is distributed to shareholders. Discusses the Mid- 
Atlantic States Preservation Service, to which Exxon made a major grant. 
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Larson, Charles A. "Turning Off Youthful Readers." Publishers Weekly 232 no 21 49 
(Nov. 10, 1987). 

Attacks inferior quality of books for having negative effects on students' attitudes to- 
ward books, reading, and publishing. 

Shahani, Chandra, and William K. Wilson. "Preservation of Libraries and Archives " 
American Scientist. no.75:240-51 (May/June 1987). 
Summarizes brittle books problem and steps to solve it. 

Slow Fires: On the Preservation of the Human Record. Washington, D.C. : Council on Li- 
brary Resources, 1987. 

Truly moving account of the brittle books problem in the world's libraries and ar- 
chives. Brings the horrifying destruction of our intellectual resources into America' s liv- 
ing rooms. Deserves standing ovations. 

Weber, David C. "Brittle Books in Our Nation's Libraries." College & Research Li- 
braries News 48, no.5:238-44 (May 1987). 

Presents statement submitted by ARL and ALA, given by Weber, to Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education, Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, March 3, 1987. 

Wolff, Robin. "Preservation Information in the USMARC Format." National Preserva- 
tion News. no.8:5-6 (Oct. 1987). 

Preservation data can be recorded in USMARC format in an existing indexable field 
With proposed changes, field 583 can record item-level preservation activities. 



Advocacy Groups, Planning, 
and Preservation Programs 

Bell, Margaret. "Preserving Local History in Kentucky through Microforms. ' ' Microform 

Review 16, no.2: 126-29 (Spring 1987). 
Bond, Randal! and others. "Preservation Study at the Syracuse University Libraries " 

College & Research Libraries 48, no.2:132-47 (Mar. 1987). 
Brown, Charlotte B. "The Preservation Program at Franklin and Marshall College." 

CAN, no.320:607 (July 1987). S 
Describes establishment of preservation program at a small college library, adapting 

elements from programs of larger libraries to local needs. 

Calmes, Alan. "To Archive and Preserve: A Media Primer. ' ' Inform 1, no. 5: 14-18 (May 
1987). 

Evaluates paper, photographic film, magnetic tape, magnetic disc, and optical disc for 
suitability for preserving information of permanent value. 

Foster, Ken. "New Branch Dedicated to Conservation." The Archivist 14, no.314-15 
(May/June 1987). 

Frieder, Richard F. "Preservation at Northwestern University." CAN. no.28:5 24 25 
(Jan. 1987). 

Markham, Robert. "Religion Converted to Microformat." Microform Review 16 
no. 3:217-23 (Summer 1987). 

Explains American Theological Library Association nationwide cooperative project 
to reformat serials and monographs to microfiche. 

Mount, Barbara L. "Save the Books." Columbia 13, no. 3:14-19 (Dec. 1987). 

Written for the magazine of Columbia University Alumni Association, this describes 
CUL's brittle books program and involvement in cooperative activities. 

"National Committee to Save America's Cultural Collections." National Preservation 
News. no.7:9,10 (May 1987). 

Reports on creation of national committee to address issues of inadequate funding and 
low profile for collection care in U.S. cultural institutions. 

Preservation Guidelines in ARL Libraries, SPEC Kit no. 137. Washington, D.C: Assn. of 
Research Libraries, 1987. 

Updates 1981 SPEC Kit; provides librarians with sample policy papers and decision- 
making guidelines. 
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Preservation Planning Program Manual. 2ded. Washington, D.C.: Assn. of Research Li- 
braries, 1987. 

Updates major work for institutions undertaking formal study of preservation needs 
and those examining established routines; has sections on environment, physical condi- 
tion of materials, organization for preservation, disaster control, staff and user educa- 
tion, interinstitutional cooperation, and resources. 

Taylor, Barbara J. H., and Dorothy P. Gray. "Preservation and Conservation Activities of 
theNCLIS." CAN. no.31:ll,13 (Oct. 1987). 

Taylor, Hugh A. "Strategies for the Future: The Preservation of Archival Materials in 
Canada." CAN. no.29:l-3 (Apr. 1987). 

"Two New Advocacy Groups." Abbey Newsletter 1 1 , no.7:113-14 (Oct. 1987). 

Describes new groups dedicated to public relations and fund-raising for preservation 
of deteriorating records: Documentary Heritage Trust and National Committee to Save 
America's Cultural Collections. 

Winterble, Peter G. "The Commission on Preservation and Access." CAN. no. 29:11 
(Apr. 1987). 

Cooperative and 
Coordinated Preservation 

Arnoult, Jean-Marie. "Regional Center: Sable." International Preservation News. 
no. 1:5-7 (Sept. 1987). 

Describes regional center at Sable, France, of IFLA's Core Programme for Preserva- 
tion. 

Field, Jeffrey. "The U.S. Newspaper Program." CAN. no.30:5,24 (July 1987). 

Describes NEH-funded coordinated national effort to identify, catalog, and preserve 
U.S. newspapers with research value. 

Jefferson, Karen. "The Role of Private Research Institutions in Cooperative Conserva- 
tion." CAN. no.28:7 (Jan. 1987). 

Jolliffe, John. "International Cooperation in Preservation." Collection Management 9, 
no.2/3:113-18 (Spring/Summer 1987). 

Explores international cooperation possibilities for preservation, including exchanges 
of personnel and joint development and ownership of expensive technologies. 

"Newspaper Preservation around the World," Abbey Newsletter 12, no. 1:2 (Jan. 1987). 
Reports on International Symposium on Newspaper Preservation and Access, spon- 
sored by Working Group on Newspapers, IFLA Section on Serials Publications, and its 
worldwide survey of newspaper collection preservation policies. 

Perry, Alan F. "The Role of Federal Agencies in Cooperative Conservation." CAN, 
no.28:6, 25 (Jan. 1987). 

Russell, Ann. "Planning Guidelines for New Regional Conservation Centers." RTSD 
Newsletter 12, no.4:42-43 (Fall 1987). 

Association of Regional Conservation Centers issued guidelines to help other organi- 
zations establish new conservation facilities. 

"University of Wisconsin -Madison Involved in Statewide Preservation Plan." Research 
Libraries in OCLC, no .23 : 1 1 (Summer 1 987) . 

Welsh, William J. "Internationa] Cooperation in Preservation of Library Materials. " Col- 
lection Management 9, no.2/3: 119-31 (Spring/Summer 1987). 

Outlines prerequisites for international cooperation, reviews growing sentiment that it 
is possible and highly desirable. Proposes development of ' 'universal preservation pro- 
gram" for saving world's information resources. 

Reports from Meetings, 
Conferences, Organizations 

"The AIC Meeting in Vancouver. ' ' Abbey Newsletter 1 1 , no.4:51-52, 54-55 (June 1987). 
Brown, A. Gilson. "The American Institute for Conservation of Historic and Artistic 

Works." CAN, no.28:8 (Jan. 1987). 
Explains history, organization, and purpose of AIC to readership of CAN to open new 

communication avenues and advance the sharing ideas in conservation. 
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CU 1987) ' B ° nnie J °' GBW Standards Seminar. ' ' Abbey Newsletter 1 1 , no.3 :49-50 (Apr. 

Grimwood-Jones, Diana. "UK Library Association. " CAN, no.29:16, 17 (Apr. 1987). 
Reports on annual conference of U.K. Library Association, entirely devoted to ques- 
tions of preservation. 

McCrady, Ellen. "LBS Conference, Pan I." Abbey Newsletter 11, no. 7: 102-3 (Oct. 
1987); "Pan II," no.8: 119-20, 125-26 (Dec. 1987). 

Report of "The Lessons of History and Experience in the Design of Conservation 
Bindings," conference sponsored by Library Binding Service; covered topics of impor- 
tance to librarians, conservators, bookbinders, and commercial library bindery opera- 
tors. 

"PLMS in San Francisco," Abbey Newsletter 11, no. 5:74-5 (July 1987). 

"PLMS Midwinter," Abbey Newsletter 11 , no.2:31 (Mar. 1987). 

"Midwinter Reports," RTSD Newsletter 12, no. 1:1-5 (Winter 1987) 

Resiaumtor 8. no.2/3 (1987). 

Selected papers from International Conference on the Preservation of Library Materi- 
als, sponsored by Conference of Directors of National Libraries, IFLA, and UNESCO, 
April 1986. Papers cover role of technology in preservation solutions, including four on 
mass deacidification. 

"San Francisco Conference Report." RTSD Newsletter 12, no.3:20-28 (Summer 1987). 
Schmude, Karl G. "Australian Preservation Seminar." CAN, no.29: 14-15 (Apr. 1987). 
First daylong preservation seminar held in Australia. 

Funding for Preservation 

Barrett, Jaia. "ARL Testifies for NEH FY 1988 Budget." National Preservation News. 
no.7:4 (May 1987). 

Summarizes testimony of Shirley Echelman, Executive Director of ARL, in her ap- 
pearance before the House Postsecondary Education Subcommittee. 

Child, Margaret. "Preservation in Perspective ... Is the Infrastructure in Place?" Na- 
tional Preservation News. no. 7: 19-20 (May 1987). 

Counters opinion of NEH chair Lynn Cheney and argues that infrastructure to support 
greatly increased funding for preservation is in place. 

' 'Congress Considers Brittle Books Problem. ' ' Association of Research Libraries Newslet- 
ter. no.l34:12-13 (Mar. 25, 1987). 

Summarizes testimony of witnesses and discussion following at first session of House 
Postsecondary Education Subcommittee hearings, convened to consider the problem of 
brittle books in the nation's libraries. 

"Four More Grants in N.Y. for Conservation/Preservation." Library Journal 112, 
no.l6:16 (Apr. 1, 1987). 

Announces legislation giving $350,000 for discretionary cooperative activity among 
eleven largest research libraries in New York State. 

' 'Hearing on Brittle Books Held on Capitol Hill. ' ' National Preservation News, no 7: 1-4 
(May 1987). 

' 'NEDCC Gets Getty Grant. ' ' Wilson Library Bulletin 62, no.2: 14 (Oct. 1987) 

Getty Trust grants NEDCC $1 17,000 for two three-year internships in paper conser- 
vation, r r v 

"NEH Office of Preservation: Fiscal 1987 Grants." National Preservation News. 
no.7: 10-12 (May 1987). 

Education and Training 

Avallone, Susan. "Shortage of Preservation Chiefs Discussed at Midwinter." Library 
^ Journal 112, no.5:21 (Mar. 15, 1987). 

"Book Repair Pleases Seniors— and Libraries." American Libraries 18, no. 3:227 (Mar. 
1 987) . 

Describes nonprofit program training retirees or those older than fifty-five in simple 
book repairs for book. Technicians then work for community libraries. 
Bowling, Mary B. "Preservation Management Institute." C4Nno.30: 16-17 (Oct. 1987). 
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Describes two-week course sponsored by Society of American Archivists and 
NEDCC to train experienced administrators in planning, organizing, and implementing 
comprehensive preservation programs. 

Eldredge, John. "The Final Frontier." College & Research Libraries News 48, 
no.6:322-25 (June 1987). 

Describes winner of ALA's John Cotton Dana Library Public Relations Awards: uni- 
fied graphics design program to raise user awareness about preservation. 

Januszonok, Teresa. "The Society of Archivists' Training Scheme for Archive Conserva- 
tors." CAN. no.29:9 (Apr. 1987). 

Describes training program introducing British Records Office Trainee Conservators 
to practical and theoretical conservation problems of original archives materials found in 
Records Office. 

"Petherbridge Replaces Banks as Director of Columbia Program. ' ' Abbey Newsletter 1 1 , 
no.4:51 (June 1987). 

"The Queen's University Program in Book and Paper Conservation." Abbey Newsletter 
11, no.7: 112-13 (Oct. 1987). 

Describes formal two-year course in paper conservation leading to a master of art con- 
servation degree. Focuses on paper-based media normally found in archives, libraries, 
and museums. 

Rhodes, Barbara. "The Columbia Conservator Internship." CAN. no. 28:9, 28 (Jan. 
1987). 

Describes author's internship experience working with a conservator in private prac- 
tice in England. 

Swartzburg, Susan G. "North Bennett Street School Bookbinding Course." CAN. no. 29: 8 
(Apr. 1987). 

Describes training for conservation technicians, skilled in benchwork, who will con- 
serve vast circulating collections of U.S. libraries. Graduates are qualified to work in 
libraries or commercial binderies offering preservation services. 

VanWingen, Peter. ' 'Report from a Conference on Teaching the History of the Book. ' ' LC 
Information Bulletin 46, no.51:560-61 (Dec. 21, 1987). 

Account of conference ; valuable outcome could be introduction of ' 'history of books ' ' 
into courses in many disciplines, first step in building support for preservation. 

materials: production, 
Quality, Condition, Standards 

Adelstein, Pete. "Standards Update: Residual Hypo Limits for Microforms." Inform 1, 
no.3:8-9 (Mar. 1987). 
Discusses revisions to ANSI standards PHI. 28 and PH1.41. 

Bureau, William H. "Paper: After 30 years. Part I." Abbey Newsletter 11, no.2:29-30 

(Mar. 1987); Part II," no.7:114-15 (Oct. 1987). 
Frank, Jerome P. ' 'Defeating Cover Warp. ' ' Publishers Weekly 232, no. 10:43-44 (Sept. 

4, 1987). 

Spot manufacturing trends that could cause— or solve— library preservation problems . 
McCrady, Ellen. "Alkaline Copy Papers." Abbey Newsletter 11, no.7:99-100 (Oct. 
1987). 

"Microfiche Curl." Microform Review 16, no.3:228-30 (Summer 1987). 
"NISO to Revise Paper Standard." National Preservation News. no. 7:6-7 (May 1987). 
The 1984 permanent paper standard will be revised to add specifications for coated 
paper. 

"NLM Hearing on Permanent Paper." Abbey Newsletter 11, no.2:19, 20 (Mar. 1987). 
Racelis, Fernando. "The Composition of Inks." CAN. no.29:6, 10, 13 (Apr. 1987). 
Chemical composition of inks, physical properties, reasons for decay, and effects of 
certain inks on paper. 

Rebsamen, Werner. "Book Testing at Rochester Institute of Technology. " New Library 

Scene 6, no.3: 16-19 (June 1987). 
' 'New Technology Benefits Short-run Edition Binding. ' ' New Library Scene 6, 

no.4: 11-15 (Aug. 1987). 
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' 'Perfonnance Testing with the Universal Book Tester. ' ' New Library Scene 6, 

no.5: 13-16 (Oct. 1987). 
Subt, Sylvia S. "Archival Quality of Xerographic Copies." Restaurator 8, no.l:29-39 

(1987). 

"Xerographic Quality Control." Inform! , no.7:10-12 (July 1987). 

Summary of Proceedings of the National Library of Medicine Board of Regents Hearing on 
the Use of Permanent Paper for Biomedical Literature. Bethesda, Md. : National Insti- 
tute of Health, National Library of Medicine, 1987. 

NLM meeting to convince manufacturers, publishers, and librarians of need to print 
biomedical literature on permanent paper. Meeting explored issues and alternatives to 
current practices in biomedical publishing. 

Thomas, Bill. "Archival Quality: The Test for Methylene Blue." Inform 1, no.5:6-7, 
46-47 (May 1987). 

Environment, Storage, Care 
and Handling of Materials 

Baish, Mary Alice. "Special Problems of Preservation in the Tropics." CAN. no.31:4-5 
(Oct. 1987). 

Borck, Helga. "Improving the Shining Hour: NYPL Cleans Up Its Act." CAN. no.30:8 
(July 1987). 

Describes NYPL's Collection Improvement Project, funded by Philip Morris Com- 
panies, to clean, inventory, evaluate treatment needs, analyze collection strengths; dis- 
cusses use of portable PCs for data input at the shelf. 

Brichford, Maynard J. "A Brief History of the Physical Protection of Archives." CAN. 

no.34: 10,21 (Oct. 1987). 
Frangankis, Evelyn. "Environmental Control in Museums." CAN. no. 31:13, 14 (Oct. 

1987). 

Reviews four-day course at Conservation Analytic Laboratory of Smithsonian Insti- 
tute for storage and display environments of museum objects. Applicable also to li- 
braries. 

How to Operate a Book. Gary Frost, narrator. New York: Columbia University School of 
Library Service, 1987. 

Video on history of book construction, including books' cultural and artistic value and 
moving mechanical structures that educates librarians and readers on the need for proper 
care in handling books. 

"Keeping Newsprint Fresh and White." Abbey Newsletter 11, no. 3:49 (Apr. 1987). 
Storing newspapers in dark, cool environment enables them to retain strength. 

Motylewski, Karen. "Preventive Conservation: The Environment. " CAN. no.31:14(Oct. 
1987). 

Murder in the Stacks. New York: Columbia University Library Preservation Department, 
1987. 

Video aimed at library staff and users, covering care and handling of books. 
" 'No Arches' at the Proposed Library MacDonalds." American Libraries 18, no. 3 1:64 
(Mar. 1987). 

Just when you think you're making progress convincing staff and users of the evils of 
food and drink in the library, you read that the Milwaukee Public Library has negotiated 
with McDonald's Corporation to establish a restaurant on the ground floor of the library . 

Conservation Treatments- 
Conservation Vendors 

Bansa, Helmut. "Conservation Treatment ofRare Books. "Restaurator 8, no.2/3:140-50 
(1987). 

Chadbourne, Robert. "American Notes." Wilson Library Bulletin 61, no. 8:11 (Apr. 
1987). 

Discussion of using parylene coating to strengthen brittle paper. 

Clements, D. W. G. "Emerging Technologies— Paper Strengthening." Restaurator 8, 
no.2/3: 124-28 (1987). 
Research project at British Library to develop method of strengthening brittle paper 
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without disbinding book. One-step neutralization/strengthening process is discussed and 
need for further study to scale-up to mass application. 
' 'The Conservation Office Point System. ' * National Preservation News, no.7: 12-14 (May 
1987). 

System used by LC's Conservation Office to plan and manage fair distribution of con- 
servation resources. 

"Etherington to Join Binding Firm." Abbey Newsletter 11. no.7:104 (Oct. 1987). 

Distinguished conservator joins commercial library binding firm to direct newly cre- 
ated conservation division. Vendors of preservation-related services diversifying, offer- 
ing a range of treatments to meet library needs. 

Kellar, Scott. "Binding Structure and Books of Permanent Research Value. "New Library 
Scene 6, no.6: 1,5-8 (Dec. 1987). 

Milevski, Robert J. and Linda Nainis. "Implementing a Book Repair and Treatment Pro- 
gram." Library Resources & Technical Services 31, no.2: 159-76 (Apr./June 1987). 

Looks at book repair in context of collection management, development, and access. 
Builds logical case for establishing in-house repair unit as part of overall library organi- 
zation. 

Nordstrand, Ove K. "The Conservation Treatment of Paper." Restaurator 8, 
no.2/3: 133-39 (1987). 

Presley, Roger L. and Christina Landram. "The Life Expectancy of Paperback Books in 
Academic Libraries." Technical Services Quarterly 4, no. 3:2 1—31 (Spring 1987). 

Results of Georgia State University Library study to determine validity of decision to 
bind paperbacks only after circulation. Several points are unclear, reducing article's use- 
fulness. 

Rebsamen, Werner A. "New Cover Only . . . How Much Can We Save?" New Library 

Scene 6, no. 1:15-19 (Feb. 1987). 
Theory and practice of using "new cover only" as a binding option, written to assist 

the librarian make better use of binding services. 
Rutherford, Lorraine O. "Cryobibliotherapy." New Library Scene 6, no.3:l,5-9 (June 

1987). 

Reports a two-day program focused on use of freezing and freeze-drying technology as 
a means to salvage water-damage materials and exterminate biological agents. Excellent 
summary of issues. 

Sparks, Peter G. "Technology in Support of Preservation." Restaurator 8, no.2/3:65-68 
(1987). 

Swartzell, Ann. "Library Binding Information." RTSD Newsletter 12, no.l:6-8 (Winter 
1987). 

Reviews binding procedures, emphasizing information needed by binder and by li- 
brary, looking at disjuncture of these needs and possible effects of automation. 

Wachter, Otto. "Paper Strengthening: Mass Conservation of Bound and Unbound News- 
papers. " Restaurator 8, no.2/3: 1 1 1-23 (1987). 

Wachter, Wolfgang. "Mechanizing Restoration Work." Restaurator 8, no.2/3: 129-32 
(1987). 

Weiss, Dudley A. "The Library Binding Industry: Today and Tomorrow." New Library 
Scene 6, no.5:l,5-8 (Oct. 1987). 

Deacidification of 
Library Materials 

Bennett, Scott. ' ' Deacidification Discussed in the Midwest, ' ' National Preservation News, 
no.8: 13-14 (Oct. 1987). 

Cannon, Harold C. "DEZ Is All We've Got." Library Journal 112, no.l:12 (Jan. 1987). 
Reaction to September 15, 1986, LJ articles. 

Cunha, George Martin. "Mass Deacidification for Libraries." Library Technology Re- 
ports 25, no.3 (June 1987). 

"DEZ Update." National Preservation News, no.8:19-20 (Oct. 1987). 

"LC Fund Transfer 'Blown Out of Proportion'— Welsh." American Libraries 18, 
no.2: 102-3 (Feb. 1987). 

"Library Journal attacks LC." Abbey Newsletter 11, no.2:25 (Mar. 1987). 
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Corrects reporting errors about LC DEZ development. 

' 'A pH-neutral Deacidification Spray That's Safe for Inks. ' ' Abbey Newsletter 1 1 , no. 1 : 1 
(Jan. 1987). 

Reports development of a deacidification spray by Wei T'o, safe for use on unstable 
inks. 

Scott, Marianne. ' 'Mass Deacidification at the National Library of Canada. ' ' Restaurator 
8, no.2/3:94-99 (1987). 
Provides disappointingly few useful facts. 
Smith, Richard D. "Deacidifying Library Collections: Myths and Realities. " Restaurator 
8, no.2/3:69-93 (1987). 

Article's vengeful attitude toward LC's program distracts reader from significance of 
the research and development of Wei T'o process, installed in National Library of Can- 
ada. J 

— "Mass Deacidification: The Wei T'o Understanding," College & Research Li- 
braries News 4S, no. 1:2- 10 (Jan. 1987). 

Sparks, Peter G. "Mass Deacidification at the Library of Congress." Restaurator 8 
no.2/3: 106-10 (1987). 

History of paper and its deterioration, looks at single-page and mass deacidification 
treatments, and LC's DEZ project. 

Welsh, William J. "In Defense of DEZ: LC's Perspective." Library Journal 112 
no. 1:62,63 (Jan. 1987). 

Rebuttal of September 1 5 articles ; explains particular needs of LC and how perfected 
DEZ process fills those needs. 

Reformatting as a 
Means of Preservation 

Byrnes, Margaret M. and Nancy E. Elkington. "Containing Preservation Microfilming 
Costs at the University of Michigan Library. ' ' Microform Review 16, no. 1 :37-39 (Win- 
ter 1987). v 

Examines steps in brittle books filming procedures to streamline routines and save 
costs. 

Frieder, Richard. "The Microfiche Revolution in Libraries." Microform Review 16, 
no.3:214-16 (Summer 1987). 
Advantages and disadvantages of fiche. 

Gertz, Janet. "The University of Michigan Brittle Books Microfilming Program: A Cost 
Study." Microform Review 16, no.l:32-35 (Winter 1987). 
Study to determine average time and cost of filming a brittle book. 
McCarthy, Paul H. and R. Bruce Parkham. "Photomicrofiche: A Conservation and Re- 
search Tool." Microform Review 16, no.2: 118-25 (Spring 1987). 

Project to convert unique photographic images to high tonal quality photofiche and 
improve access to collections. 

Preservation Microfilming: A Guide for Librarians and Archivists. Ed. Nancy Gwinn. Chi- 
cago: American Library Assn., 1987. 

Tool for planning, administering, and reassessing a microfilming program. Examines 
many aspects in great detail, without losing overview of problem. 
Restaurator 8, no.l (1987). 

Selected papers from conference on preservation photocopying at NARA to explore 
history, development, and current applications of photocopying to preserve intellectual 
content of materials. 

Yerburgh, Mark R. "Studying All Those 'Tiny Little Tea Leaves': The Future of Micro- 
forms in a Complex Technological Environment." Microform Review 16, no 1 • 14-20 
(Winter 1987). 

Place of microforms in library and other applications, compared to alternative technol- 
ogies. 

Disasters and 
Disaster Recovery 

"The Dessicant Drying Business," Abbey Newsletter 11 , no.2:30 (Mar. 1987). 

Method that can be used to dry out wet or humid buildings to prevent mold or rust 
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without removing equipment of furnishings from the building. 
Matthews, Fred W. "Sorting a Mountain of Books." Library Resources & Technical Ser- 
vices!!, no.l:89-94 (Jan./Mar. 1987). 

Methods used to sort 65 ,000 items for reshelving at Dalhousie University Law Library 
after fire. 

Moreau, Michael. "Putting It Back Together: Los Angeles Central Library." Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin 61, no.7:35-39 (Mar. 1987). 

LAPL's efforts to recover from two arson fires of 1986. Describes book salvage oper- 
ation, fundraising, building renovation plans. 

Nyberg, Sandy. "Invasion ofthe Giant Spores." SOLINET Preservation Program Leaflet 
no.5 (Nov. 1987). 

Guide to protecting library collections from mold; how to establish and maintain pre- 
ventive environment. 

Selection for Preservation 
Bagnall, Roger S. and Carolyn L. Harris. "Involving Scholars in Preservation Decisions: 
The Case ofthe Classicists. ' ' Journal of Academic Librarianship 43, no.3: 140-46 (July 
1987) 

Project to preserve the most important works in classical studies published 1850-1918 
on fiche. Selection for project done by editorial board of seven classical scholars. De- 
scribes educating classicists to this task, advantages/disadvantages of involvement. 
DeCandido, Robert. "Out ofthe Question." CAN, no.29:22, 23 (Apr. 1987). 

Quotation from LeGuin's Always Coming Home is debate on preservation merits and 
methodology. Shows that art does imitate life. 
Gwiazda, Henry J. "Preservation Decision-making and Archival Photocopying: Twenti- 
eth Century Collections at the Kennedy Library." Restaurator 8, no.l:52-62 (1987). 

Treatment levels at the Kennedy Library; how photocopying is used to preserve con- 
tent and to protect original from handling. 
Walker, Gay. "Preservation Decision-making and Archival Photocopying." Restaurator 
8, no.l:40-51 (1987). 

Yale's brittle-books program, with detailed explanation of photocopy reformatting 
option. Argues that both microform and photocopy have place in preservation program. 

. "Preservation Planning and the Conspectus at Yale." CAN. no.31;8-9 (Oct. 

1987). 

Use of Conspectus to evaluate collections and target areas in need of preservation for 
resource allocation. 



Preservation of 
Nonprint Materials 

DeCandido, Robert. "Out of the Question." CAN, no.28:17,27 (Jan. 1987). 

Care and handling of compact disc sound recordings. 
DeWhitt Benjamin L. "Long-term Preservation of Data on Computer Magnetic Media: 
Parti." CAN, no.29:7,19,28 (Apr. 1987); "Part II," no.30:4,24 (July 1987). 

Characteristics of computer magnetic media that argue against use as archival storage 
medium. Good source of information about storage, care, handling, maintenance, and 
disaster recovery. 

Fenstermann, Duane W. "Recommendation for the Preservation of Photographic Slides. ' ' 

CAN. no. 31:7 (Oct. 1987). 
Jones, G. William. "Nitrate Film: Dissolving Images of the Past.' CAN. no. 31:1-3, 12 

(Oct. 1987). 

The problems of nitrate film— deteriorations, storage needs, reformatting possibili- 
ties, dangers as fire hazard— and how to identify them. 

Melin, Nancy. "Boston's Computer Museum." Wilson Library Bulletin 61, no.6:26-28 
(Feb. 1987). . . „ w . , 

Roosa, Mark S. ' 'Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound Division. National 
Preservation News, no.8:14-16 (Oct. 1987). 
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Wolff, Robin. "International Conference on Audio-visual Preservation." International 
Preservation News. no. 1:9, 10 (Sept. 1987). 

Specialists in film, video, and audio technologies address issues of storage, material 
degradation, and ethics of preservation. 

"Planning in U.S. for Audio Preservation. " International Preservation News. 

no. 1:8-9 (Sept. 1987). 

Planning study for audio preservation by Audio Archives Committee of Association 
for Recorded Sound Collections. 



Veiv from the 

Preservation of Library Materials Section (PLMSl of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division, American Library Association 



Preservation Education Directory 1988 ed. Compiled by Susan G. 
Swartzburg, Rutgers University, for the PLMS Education Committee. 
$5.00 32p. ISBN 0-8389-7225-X 

• a list of the accredited library schools offering courses on the preservation 
and conservation of library and archival materials 

• an essential reference tool for anyone interested in pursuing formal library 
preservation training 

• provides information on conservation programs in North America and 
other organizations that provide training in preservation & conservation. 

A Core Collection in Preservation. Compiled by Lisa L. Fox, SOLINET, 
for the PLMS Education Committee. $5.00 24p. ISBN 0-8389-7224-1 

• annotated bibliography of books, reports, periodicals, and articles cover- 
ing the entire spectrum of library and archival preservation 

• a working resource for administrators, librarians, archivists, curators, 
conservators, and others working to preserve our documentary heritage. 

Order from RTSD Publications, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Preparation for Privation: 
The Year's Work In 
Collection Management, 1987 

Ross Atkinson 

Collection management is in the broadest sense an economic responsibility, and 
its concerns and progress necessarily reflect prevailing economic conditions. If 
there is any link among the great variety of 1 987 publications on collection man- 
agement, it is an understandable preoccupation with a renewed onset of austerity. 
Pricing of library materials continues to occupy a prominent place in the litera- 
ture, and cooperative collection development remains a favorite means to contend 
with eroding materials budgets— at least in print. However, most 1987 publica- 
tions were written well before the uncertainties spawned by the stock market crash 
and subsequent accelerated decline in the exchange value of the dollar. Therefore, 
the 1987 preoccupation with budget inadequacies is only a prelude to what will 
doubtless evolve into the dominant theme of the 1988 literature. 

What follows is a very selective overview of 1987 publications. A few items 
published too late to be incorporated into Wortman's very thorough 1986 review 
(184) also have been included. Excluded are reports on the content of individual 
collections, unless they are intended to be applied to collection management in 

Persona] book collecting and bibliophily are also not covered. Most impor- 
tantly, items relating specifically to the collection management of serials are ex- 
cluded from this review by editorial policy: a discussion of those publications ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

General 

Clearly, the most important general publication in 1987 is the new edition of 
Evans' Developing Library and Information Center Collections (62). The book 
has been thoroughly updated and contains references to some materials published 
as late as 1987. New chapters have been added on fiscal management, preserva- 
tion, and automation, making the book a more comprehensive introduction to the 
field than the original 1979 edition. 

Successive editions of Building Library Collections are reviewed and compared 
by Gleaves in his discussion of recent, major publications in collection manage- 
ment (71). Curt provides French readers with a long and detailed discussion of 
Magrill and Hickey , Acquisitions Management and Collection Development in Li- 
braries (Chicago: ALA, 1984), primarily to ensure that French librarians are ac- 
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quainted with collection techniques and criteria used in U.S. libraries (47). We in 
the U.S. could certainly profit from more in-depth reviews of foreign-language 
publications on collection management. Simonot describes French concerns about 
adapting U.S. methods of writing collection development policies to French li- 
brary needs (159). 

In other articles on general subjects, Chamberlin examines the effects of institu- 
tional strategic planning, fund-raising, and international programs on acquisitions 
in academic libraries (41), and Thomas considers the social and political relation- 
ships between bibliographers and faculty (171). Thomas also draws attention to 
the contradiction between the 1970 Pittsburgh study, which indicated that signifi- 
cant portions of research collections are never used, and the 1985 survey by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, which revealed that many faculty mem- 
bers feel the holdings of research libraries to be inadequate. 

Organization 

Cogswell defines eight standard functions of collection management; he then 
identifies six organizational models and estimates the effectiveness of each one in 
achieving each of the eight functions. He notes that none of the models is adequate 
to achieve fully the goals of either preservation or storage and weeding (44) . Bry- 
ant focuses upon critical points in the evolution of collection development organi- 
zation and expands upon Sloan's classic tripartite definition of collection develop- 
ment structures (27). She also provides a well-reasoned and long-needed 
summary of time-management difficulties that derive from the use of part-time 
selectors. Sohn reviews a survey of collection development organization in ARL 
libraries (161). The survey revealed that such organizations vary widely and that 
most of the libraries surveyed have separate collection development units. Only 
three respondents relied entirely on full-time selectors: the standard collection de- 
velopment structure in larger research libraries still consists, therefore, of part- 
time selectors who have other primary job duties and for whom the chief collection 
development officers normally do not have line responsibility. Cubberley finds 
similar problems of divided responsibilities facing collection development organi- 
zation in medium-sized academic libraries and recommends that such libraries es- 
tablish separate units of librarians who have collection development as their pri- 
mary function (46). Bobick's SPEC Kit on collection development organization in 
ARL libraries contains organization charts and descriptions, position announce- 
ments, orientation and training aids for bibliographers, and task force reports 
(18). 

Collection Building 

In an important contribution to selection theory, Rutledge and Swindler define 
six basic selection criteria, and then place them on a matrix that theoretically per- 
mits each item being considered for selection to be rated on a scale of 1 to 100 
(149). Losee, coming at the same problem from the more formal standpoint of 
economics and statistics, also devises a model for quantifying selection criteria 
and recommends, in addition, that his method be applied to a kind of retrospective 
analysis of selection decisions using MARC tapes (113). Despite their emphasis 
on quantitative analysis, both Losee and Rutledge/Swindler acknowledge that 
subjectivity will and must continue to play a role in selection. Line, in a hard- 
nosed review of two British studies on selection effectiveness, considers if selec- 
tion should be improved, but decides that "a more realistic question is whether it 
matters much if it turns out that selection cannot be improved. What does 'im- 
provement' mean anyway? . . . How good can selection actually get?" (110, 
p. 164-65). Line provides no answers to these questions, but makes some sugges- 
tions about evaluating selection. 
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Heim describes the uses of statistical data in the social sciences and traces devel- 
opment of statistical data archives up to 1975 (8 1) . On the basis of a study by Agra- 
wal, it appears that information needs of social scientists in India are being rela- 
tively well met (2). Broadus reports on a study of material uses by humanities 
scholars: the results show a somewhat higher percentage of periodicals and a 
somewhat lower use of foreign languages man expected (23). 

Both beginning and experienced bibliographers will profit from a careful read- 
ing of the wide range of essays on developing collections of English and American 
literature edited by McPheron (123, 26, 38, 52, 82, 107, 109, 151, 166). Using 
business school materials as a basis, Vidor and Futas consider the special prob- 
lems of building professional education collections (175). In other publications on 
building subject collections, Palmer finds that Canadian fiction is generally held in 
U.S. libraries only when it has been reviewed in U.S. sources (144), and Makino 
decides that one of the main difficulties in building East Asian art collections is the 
coordination of selection decisions made by art librarians with those made by East 
Asian bibliographers (116). Monnin warns against the skewing of public library 
collections of inspirational materials as a result of selectors ' personal biases ( 1 30) , 
and Iwaschkin charges that smaller public libraries (at least in Great Britain) tend 
to avoid selecting materials on such subjects as popular music, sex, or drug abuse, 
preferring instead to acquire less controversial material (91). Gorman finds that 
publications espousing new right positions are being adequately collected in some 
Georgia libraries, and that public libraries tend to collect more of such material 
than academic libraries (72). Sources and methods for building collections that 
respond to the needs of adult new readers are examined by Heiser (83). 

A survey by Mary and Victor Biggs on building academic library reference col- 
lections revealed that larger libraries often have written policies and select for ref- 
erence on a tide by title basis, while smaller libraries tend to place heavier empha- 
sis on the selection of items traditionally categorized as reference materials (16). 
They also note that, although libraries claim to weed their reference collections on 
the basis of low use, there seems to be little effort to gauge the use of reference 
collections with any accuracy. Johnson (92), Kelley (97), and Whitehead (180) 
continue the discussion on the unique difficulties of building collections to serve 
students located far from the main campus. 

The lack of adequate criteria and methods for building special collections of 
twentieth-century nonliterary materials is lamented in an essay by Landon (103). 
Streit reports on the results of a survey of Association of Research Library (ARL) 
libraries on rare book purchasing (169), and Weathers argues that public libraries 
need to put more effort into building special collections (178). 

The difficulties we experience building collections in U.S. libraries pale, need- 
less to say , in comparison to the problems that must be confronted by libraries in 
developing countries. Olanlokun and Issah (141) and Obiagwu (140) describe cur- 
rent obstacles to building collections in Nigeria: they estimate that acquisitions at 
the University of Lagos in 1983 were only one-third of what they were in 1977. Du 
Preez describes similar difficulties now experienced at the University of South 
Africa (57). 

On the subject of media collecting, Gatten and others provide an excellent intro- 
duction to collecting CD-ROM materials, describing the characteristics, advan- 
tages, and disadvantages of CD-ROMs, and reviewing particular CD-ROM prod- 
ucts of interest to libraries (69). Stewart relates the selection criteria for 
CD-ROMs used by Cornell University's Mann Library (167). Webb describes 
how to build an adult nonfiction video collection in a public library (179). The 
results of an extensive survey to determine the sources and criteria used by health 
educators and consultants (including librarians) to select audiovisual materials for 
health care teaching are delineated by Bratton and others (22) . Cornelius examines 
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media collections in Australian academic libraries and finds them wanting, pri- 
marily because of inadequate funding, lack of trained specialists, and poor biblio- 
graphic control (45). 

On the subject of collecting for children, Elleman provides a current overview 
(59). Beilke and Sciara emphasize a community-oriented approach to selecting 
materials that are culturally relevant to the needs of Hispanic and East Asian youn- 
ger readers (13). Berni, Forte, and Mussetto describe experiences building school 
collections in Italy (15). A second edition appeared of Kemp's compilation of poli- 
cies, procedures, and forms used for collection building by schools and media 
centers around the country (98). 

On the subject of gifts, Caswell explains in a useful, original essay that people 
donating or selling their private collections are often stricken with grief at the 
prospect of losing those collections; she urges that librarians dealing with such 
sellers or donors learn something about grief behavior (39). Miller explains the 
purpose of the International Library Exchange Center, which was developed to 
link U.S. libraries with libraries abroad (127). Poll describes exchange operations 
in Germany and argues that routine exchanges (as opposed to one-time exchanges 
for specified items) are no more labor-intensive than purchasing (146). Leonhard 
presents a discussion of the exchange work of the German Research Society, 
which spends some DM 600,000 per year on materials for exchange with some 
1,200 partners around the world; the society also maintains special offices in 
Washington and Tokyo to collect American and Japanese reports, government 
publications, and other materials difficult to order for research libraries (108). 



The complexity— and perhaps even the impossibility— of precise collection 
evaluation is illustrated by an inventory of questions provided by Futas and Vidor 
(67). Burrell suggests some refinements on statistical methods to predict future 
utility of materials (32), while Warwick rejects circulation as a basis for predicting 



use and offers instead a model for measuring "user utility" of titles recommended 
by faculty to students (177). Uses of the Australian Bibliographic Network to re- 
veal overlap, unique titles, and gaps in Australian library holdings are described 
by Rochester (147). 

Evaluation of the relationship between courses and collections remains a topic 
of perennial interest in academic libraries. Palais describes the use of course infor- 
mation, categorized by Library of Congress class number and sorted by computer, 
to produce a collection development policy at Arizona State (142). Gabriel pro- 
vides information on an experiment to match keywords in course descriptions at 
Mankato State with subject headings in the Minnesota State University system 
database to evaluate library support for the curriculum (68). 

In a study conducted at the East Carolina University School of Medicine, librar- 
ians asked medical school faculty to indicate subjects, based on National Library 
of Medicine classes, important for their teaching and research; the same faculty 
members were then asked to make selection decisions: the result showed little cor- 
relation between the subjects ranked as important and the items selected (14). 



Hewitt and Shipman provide extensive information on the variety of coopera- 
tive programs in place at large research libraries, the product of a survey they 
conducted among ninety-three ARL libraries (87). In a paper read at a 1986 
SOLINET conference, Branin presents a useful review of cooperative efforts, in- 
cluding delineation of the obstacles to successful cooperation. He focuses upon 
five strategies to overcome those obstacles and posits four models of cooperative 
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collection development (21), Medina describes the Network of Alabama Aca- 
demic Libraries* work, which developed a collection assessment method to deter- 
mine costs needed to support new academic programs throughout the partnership 
(124,125). Using the Alabama Library Exchange as an example, Pike discusses 
&e complexities of establishing a regional, multitype library cooperative program 

Many cooperative programs are in place abroad. Korale describes the coopera- 
tive development of health science collections among seventeen Sri Lankan li- 
braries (100). Amon and Lajeunesse recall the origins of cooperation among aca- 
demic libraries in West Africa in the 1970s (8), while Lungu calls for an improved 
system of resource sharing in libraries of southern Africa (1 14). In what is perhaps 
the most encouraging publication on cooperation in 1987, Kaegbein discusses the 
successful coordination of research library collection building in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany (95). One key to success is the responsibility assumed by the 
German Research Society to distribute funds to libraries for specialized foreign 
publications. This allows libraries to apply their local funds to the purchase of 
higher use materials. Further information on the West German program is pro- 
vided by Kehr (96, p. 90-93). Tornier describes an East German cooperative col- 
lection development program in which 141 libraries have divided collection re- 
sponsibilities for 296 subject areas (173). 

The need to improve collection of grey literature is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent (6). Hasemann suggests enhanced methods of cooperation in collecting 
such material, which contains so much current information. Hasemann describes 
the new European Association for Grey Literature Exploitation (EAGLE), 
through which the collection of grey literature throughout Europe is being coordi- 
nated, and she calls for the eventual establishment of a central European erev liter- 
ature library (79). 

The 1986 membership meeting of ARL was devoted to the North American Col- 
lections Inventory Project (NCIP) (10). Stam provided an informal, insider's his- 
tory of the origin of the Conspectus; he also acknowledged that some resistance to 
the Conspectus by bibliographers derives from the fact that it is frequently im- 
posed on collection development staff by library administration (165). Miller 
stressed the value of the Conspectus for a rapidly developing library collection and 
noted that the Conspectus, to be successful, needs broader acceptance beyond the 
library community (128). Scott, the National Librarian of Canada, discussed at 
the conference (156) and elsewhere (157) Canada's national inventory plan. 
Ferguson described local uses of the Conspectus, most of which are similar to 
those benefits normally used to justify written collection development policies 
(64). Abel skillfully manipulated the "Conspectus as map" metaphor and made 
the important point that the Conspectus does not contain data so much as opinions 
(1). All of the speakers at the conference, especially Stam and Abel, emphasized 
the necessary limitations of the Conspectus and noted that some of its occasional 
unpopularity derives from the expectation that it alone can bring about cooperative 
collection development or can satisfy other cooperative needs for which it was 
never designed or intended. 

Horrell calls for a national review of art holdings using the Conspectus as a basis 
(90). Hanger traces the use of the Conspectus in the British Library as a tool to 
coordinate selection policy among different divisions within the BL, and he looks 
forward to the day when there will be a "pan-European Conspectus database" 
(78, p. 104). Matheson describes uses of the Conspectus to communicate among 
research libraries in Scodand (121). Finally, in an essay written in the "grand 
style," Henige undertakes a long-heeded deconstruction of some of the rhetoric 
surrounding the Conspectus— rhetoric that has doubtless contributed to the kind of 
false expectations warned of by Stam and Abel (85). 
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Costs and Budgeting 

The results of the 1986 market survey of libraries, publishers, and wholesalers 
are reported by Edelman and Muller and include a wealth of data on library bud- 
gets, responsibility for selection in different libraries, uses of reviews, criteria and 
sources of selection, and methods of processing (58). Further analysis of these 
data is provided by Marsh (1 18). 

Clark summarizes methods used by collection managers to accommodate in- 
creased costs (42). Montag provides a broad overview and seasoned advice on the 
selection and acquisition of international materials (131). Martin describes the fi- 
nancial difficulties experienced in trying to build special collections during pe- 
riods of austerity (1 19). 

Drawing upon research in social psychology, Schad considers the issue of eq- 
uity in budget allocation in a highly original article; he discusses environmental 
factors affecting equitable allocation, principles that serve as a basis for equity in 
allocation, measures in applying those principles, and procedural rules of alloca- 
tion (152). Allen and Tat describe use of circulation statistics at the Western Aus- 
tralian Institute of Technology as a basis for budget allocation (5); Lane from the 
same library justifies such a method by confirming that circulation is a reliable 
indicator of in-house use and therefore presumably provides an accurate reflection 
of user needs (104). 

Hendrickson, in the lead paper at a 1986 conference on costs (106), delineates 
factors affecting the costs of library materials (84). Schrift (155) and Bauer (12) 
reflect on how from their different perspectives publishers set prices, while Alessi 
provides a detailed and revealing discussion of factors affecting U.K. book prices 
(4). 

Current increases in the cost of library materials sustain interest in price in- 
dexes. Griebel provides a critical review and comparison of library materials 
price indexes available in Germany , the U . K . , and the U . S . (74) . Pallier also com- 
pares sources of pricing information in those three nations; Pallier then contrasts 
budgeting methods in those countries with budgeting in French libraries (143). 
Fletcher discusses price indexes available to U.K. academic libraries and presents 
a composite index he developed that he believes tracks prices more accurately than 
any of the available indexes (65). 

Discriminatory pricing remains of interest, although much of the discussion re- 
lates to serials. A balanced view of discriminatory pricing is presented by Bois- 
sonnas, who reviews and adjusts previous studies on the subject, and also notes 
price markups by U.S. publishers selling to U.K. customers (20). Dorpinghaus 
compares two issues of a Yale University Press price list, one distributed in the 
U.S. and the other intended for European customers: he finds that more than 80 
percent of the monographic tides have higher prices in Europe (54). Discrimina- 
tory pricing is not an injustice borne solely by North American libraries. 

In an historical study, Danton traces acquisition budget increases for certain 
large German and U.S. libraries between 1860 and 1910. He concludes that in- 
creases in budgets over these periods probably did not keep pace with increases in 
demand for materials by library users (50). So much for progress. 

Acquisitions 

The results of a 1985 survey of acquisition departments in ARL libraries de- 
signed to compare organization and processes are discussed by Schmidt (153). 
Most respondents showed an organizational division between monographs and se- 
rials; Schmidt finds that such segregated units seem to use their staff more effi- 
ciently. The most troubling conclusion drawn from the survey is that professional 
librarians in acquisition departments are responsible for work normally assigned 
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to nonprofessional ; 

Several 1987 essays in Library Acquisitions: Practice & Theory focus on the 
subject of the business and ethical relationships between librarians and vendors 
(19, 28, 53, 112, 163). Miller and Niemeier, acquisitions librarians at different 
universities, describe a test of vendor performance undertaken by ordering the 
same titles at the same time from the same vendors at their separate institutions; 
the results showed significant variations (129), Mastejulia clearly defines what 
libraries need and expect from publishers, while Marsh advocates consumer 
action by libraries to protest or rectify questionable practices by publishers (1 17). 

Research on approval plans will now be much easier with the assistance of Ros- 
si's annotated bibliography of seventy-seven publications on the subject (148). 
Cargill confirms the cost-effectiveness of automatic ordering from a variety of 
perspectives (36), and Feller provides an overview of the rationale and procedures 
of approval plans as used by U.S. libraries (63). Maddox discusses the uses of 
machine-readable data from an approval vendor and stresses the need to under- 
stand the reasoning behind vendor selections (115). Smith (160) and Gibbs (70) 
explain the value of MARC records for automated acquisitions systems. Nisonger 
provides an analysis of the costs of using Baker & Taylor's LIBRIS system, con- 
cluding that the system becomes more cost-effective as the level of ordering rises. 
Advantages and weaknesses of the acquisitions subsystem of DOBIS are de- 
scribed by Khurshid (99). Blauer (17), Bullard (31), and Miller (126) discuss the 
essential role of standards developed by the Book Industry Systems Advisory 
Committee and the Serials Industry Systems Advisory Committee for automated 
acquisitions, and Somers describes the consequences of ignoring standards when 
creating an online acquisitions system, on the basis of firsthand experience (162). 
Shuster writes about the use of a dBase IE + program for acquisitions (158), and 
Nuzzo presents dBase II and dBase III programs for creating online desiderata 
files (138). 

Conclusions 

The collection management literature of 1987 contains a broad range of view- 
points and recommendations, all of which are ultimately intended to improve the 
methods libraries use to create and maintain collections. As always, the best publi- 
cations ask the hardest questions, such as what constitutes fairness in budget allo- 
cation, or whether the Conspectus is indeed an ' 'epistemological dead end. ' ' As 
we now hasten to ready ourselves for what will doubtless be a prolonged period of 
privation for all types of libraries, we must take special care not to become so 
distracted by the challenge of simply surviving the current budget year that we fail 
to continue to ask the kinds of difficult questions posed in the literature of 1987. 
That we can seldom express in fiscal terms the improvements we seek in collection 
services should in no way deter our pursuit of them. 
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It is difficult to keep up with all the changes taking place in library automation. 
New companies blossom like bougainvillea on a summer's day. Older, more es- 
tablished enterprises revise, update, and innovate their offerings with dizzying 
speed. One area of librarianship where this is especially noticeable is automation 
of the public catalog. Don't groan! This isn't yet another article discussing ad 
nauseum why we should or shouldn't update our access methods. Instead we are 
going to look at some of the new kids in town and revisit some of the more estab- 
lished products to see what the market place is offering in the way of public cata- 
logs as well as what other modules are available from these companies. 

It is our sense that many libraries, both large and small, are approaching decision 
time, time no longer to cut bait but to reel in the fish, clean it, and cook supper. 
Time to make a commitment to one system over another. It is hoped that the prod- 
ucts discussed below will introduce readers to a system that will prove to be just 
right for their library. Bon appetit! 

Innovative Interfaces Inc. first made a name for itself with INNOVACQ, auto- 
mated serials control and acquisitions systems. It has recently begun marketing 
INNOPAC online public catalog (OP AC) and circulation systems. The four units 
dovetail to form a complete automation package. Individual units can also be inter- 
faced with modules produced by other companies. 

INNOPAC OP AC can download records directly from any utility while workers 
are in online communication with the utility. The downloaded records are indexed 
and immediately available. The system stores the full MARC record so changes to 
bibliographic information are available as soon as they are made. Acquisitions, 
serials control, and circulation systems, whether Innovative Interfaces modules or 
those of other vendors, can be interfaced to INNOPAC so that patrons know what 
is on order, what serial issues have arrived, or what titles have been checked out. 
Authority records automatically redirect searches to used terms from unused 
terms. 

Innovative Interfaces emphasizes ease of use by the patron in its design of 
INNOPAC. The system commands are always displayed so access routines do not 
need to be memorized. Searches include author, title, subject, or Boolean key- 
word. INNOPAC can provide an array of catalog use reports so that management 
can analyze when, where, and how the system is used. 



Verna Urbanski is Catalog Librarian at the Thomas G. Carpenter Library, University of 
North Florida, Jacksonville. 
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Consortia and large library systems may want to take a look at CARL Public Ac- 
cess Catalog, marketed by Eyring Library System. CARL stands for Colorado Al- 
liance of Research Libraries. CARL software was originally developed to facili- 
tate resource sharing among six libraries in Colorado by creating a central union 
catalog. The system is designed to accommodate a heavy transaction load while 
accessing a large bibliographic database. The CARL software runs on a Tandem 
NonStop computer designed to be available twenty-four hours a day. Processing 
units can be added to the basic two-processor unit without altering the system. 
Currently available modules include public access catalog, bibliographic mainte- 
nance, circulation, reserve book room, and management reports. The system is 
fully integrated and supports the MARC format. Changes made to bibliographic 
records are instantaneously available throughout the system. 

Because CARL is intended to serve many levels, from school to public to aca- 
demic libraries, designers emphasized simplicity and flexibility. Standard search 
modes include author, title, subject, added entry, series, call number searching 
plus Boolean AND searching. CARL offers generic searching based on user 
friendly terms word and name, emphasizing natural language over controlled lan- 
guage modes of access. 

CLSI of Newtonville, Massachusetts, has been a leader in library automation for 
many years and was among the first to offer a turnkey automation system to li- 
braries. Their CL-CAT public access catalog is now available as the CL-CAT 
Pack, a package of components said to substantially reduce the cost of acquiring 
all that is needed for a complete online catalog. The components include a micro 
applications processor, terminals and software. Publicity releases claim that the 
new processor makes the LIBS 100 system more cost-effective and better able to 
expand to meet demands for more terminals. CL-CAT utilizes full MARC records 
and provides what CLSI term "full authority control. ' ' Headings in the authority 
system can be tailored by the agency to fit the needs of their clientele. Because all 
records are online and cross-linked, both bibliographic and authority records can 
be deleted or changed globally. Unauthorized headings are automatically noted. 
Users may access the system through a large range of search keys. In addition to 
the standard author, title, and subject, searches can be formed using keywords in 
or out of context, Boolean operators (AND, NOT, OR, greater than, less than, 
equal to), LC card number, ISBN, ISSN, and call number. 

Beginning in mid- 1987, CLSI began offering the compact CL-60 System (for- 
merly known as MicroLIBS System) for libraries with holdings of 100,000 or 
fewer titles. The system uses microcomputers to deliver a full -function version of 
the LIBS 100 system. All of CLSI's applications are available for the CL-60. 

Small and medium-sized libraries (150,000 or fewer titles) were the audience 
Library Automation Products had in mind when they created The Assistant, Pour 
software modules, cataloging, serials control, circulation control, acquisitions 
and fund accounting, can operate independently or in conjunction. All are menu 
driven and designed to be flexible and easy to use. The software is written in C 
programming language and runs on IBM PC/AT/XT/PS2 or compatibles. Ten 
megabytes of hard-disk storage and a full-carriage dot matrix printer are required 
for operation. The cataloging module interfaces with OCLC, MARCIVE, RLIN, 
and Bibliofile and serves as the OP AC. It can be searched by author, title, subject, 
call number, series, and keyword, and uses Boolean operators. The Assistant can 
produce catalog cards, spine and book-card labels and offers subject authority file 
maintenance. Demonstration software is available for $55. As a side note, Ebsco 
Subscription services has recendy collaborated with Library Automation Prod- 
ucts to develop an interface between EBSCO and the serials module of The Assis- 
tant. 

Unisys Corporation has recently announced their entry into the OP AC market 
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for small and medium-sized libraries, Microcasts PC/PALS. PC /PALS can use 
data from any machine-readable source. It can be MARC based, tagged, or un- 
tagged. Incoming information is automatically converted and reformatted as nec- 
essary to create one consistent database. PC/PALS is an integrated public access 
system that uses a central database for cataloging, circulation, and administrative 
tasks . Microcasts PC/PALS runs on the Unisys family of MS-DOS based personal 
computers: Unisys PC/microIT, PC/IT, PC/HT desktop computers and IBM- 
compatible PCs. Up to six work stations can be accommodated by the multiuser 
system. Unisys Usernet local area network can expand that number. The catalog- 
ing and the circulation systems are fully integrated. All MARC record fields are 
indexed as is every word of a record to provide keyword access to the entire data- 
base. Search methods available include publishers, subject, string and range 
searching, and Boolean AND, OR, NOT. The system provides for any type of 
thesaurus relationship and authority links. 

Turning now to the newest exploitations of technology, CD-ROM is opening the 
doors to new possibilities in the creation of online public access catalogs. Brodart 
Automation's Le Pac compact disc catalog operates on an IBM PC or compatible 
with 5 1 2K memory and a Hitachi compact disc drive . Each compact disc can hold 
1 ,000 ,000 records and up to four Le Pacs can be linked to increase capacity . Two 
keyboards are available, one a simple ten-key arrangement, the other a regular 
keyboard for ' 'expert' ' searching. Access to the catalog includes author, title, and 
subject. All searches are keyword. Optionally, agencies can index any MARC tag 
so call number, LC card number, or publisher can be made accessible, too. The 
display of information can be customized to the user's need. Cost of the LePac 
compact disc catalog is said to be comparable to the cost of a COM film or fiche 
catalog. 

General Research Corporation, (GRC) introduced its public access catalog La- 
serguide in early 1987. Laserguide came out of the expertise GRC gained devel- 
oping its earlier cataloging product, Laserquest. Laserquest is a continuously up- 
dated (bimonthly) source of catalog records organized on four CD-ROM laser 
disks. It reportedly provides a high hit rate for both retrospective conversion and 
current cataloging without the telecommunication costs associated with online cat- 
aloging. 

Laserguide is created from a library's own records. The basic searches provided 
include author, tide, and subject. Searches are entered in appropriate boxes on the 
monitor. For patrons too stunned to remember to hit the function key to enter a 
search, the system automatically initiates a search after a few seconds— a nice fea- 
ture for patrons new to automation. Experienced users can search using Boolean 
operators. Every term in a cataloging record is indexed. 

One of the more fascinating aspects of Laserguide is its provision for maps show- 
ing the layout of the library . When combined with classification numbers the maps 
can be used to show book locations. Laserguide runs on IBM PC/XT/ AT or 
"true" IBM compatible. Minimum configuration includes 640K RAM, one 
floppy disk drive and a keyboard with function keys. A Hitachi CD-ROM drive is 
used and a monitor can be selected from a list of compatible options. If a library 
wishes to collect use statistics, it is necessary to have a 20mb hard-disk drive. 

Quick Tips and Interesting Info 

Meridian Data, Philips, Du Pont Optical and Microsoft will present one day sem- 
inars outlining a step-by-step approach to creating CD-ROM products. Costs, im- 
plementation, support personnel, data conversion, High Sierra Group formatting, 
indexing, data preparation, premastering, mastering, packaging, and delivery 
systems are just some of the topics to be discussed. The seminar is $95 per person, 
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includes lunch and runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. with discussion and ques- 
tion/answers from 3 to 5 p.m. Dates and locations include 

October 5, Chicago (Hyatt Regency Chicago) 
November 2, Boston (Ritz-Carlton) 
December 1 , Atlanta (Hyatt Regency Atlanta) 

Bowker Electronic Publishing is distributing the Oxford English Dictionary 
(OED) on CD-ROM. All information is carried on two discs. The key benefit to 
the CD-ROM version is the indexing that can be brought to bear on all that infor- 
mation. Searches can be performed on eight areas of die entry: headword, defini- 
tion, etymology, usage (parts of speech, topics, or geographical locations) , quota- 
tions, references, including date, author, work, and text. The system supports 
Boolean searches so any combination of these terms can be used. The OED on 
CD-ROM is published by Tri-Star Publishing, priced at $1,250. 

The Library of Congress, Cataloging Distribution Service (CDS) is bringing out 
two items of interest to catalogers. Anyone who has ever processed Hebraica ma- 
terials will appreciate the cataloging manual now available from LC. Hebraica 
Cataloging makes available to the library community outside LC a manual that 
was originally prepared as a training manual for internal LC use. It provides a 
guide for romanizing and cataloging Hebraica materials and should be used in 
conjunction with AACR2. The manual is available from CDS for $15. 

At this writing publication is expected soon for a looseleaf version of Library of 
Congress Rule Interpretations (LCRI), the brainchild of Bruce Johnson of CDS. 
LCRI in looseleaf is planned as a base text supplemented quarterly with the same 
updates appearing in the Cataloging Service Bulletin. Keep an eye out for this one . 
It is sure to be a hot seller among those of us who are exasperated with "tipping 
in" updates. 
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Book Reviews 



The Reader's Adviser: A Layman's 
Guide to Literature. 13th ed. V. 1-3. 
Ed. by Barbara A. Chernow and 
George A. Vallasi. New York: 
Bowker, 1986. $195 (ISSN 0094- 
5943). LC 57-13277. 
The thirteenth edition of The Read- 
er's Adviser— to be completed in 1988 
by publication of volumes 4-6— is 
aptly described by the editors as ' 'not a 
research tool for students and scholars, 
but rather a reference work designed 
for the nonspecialist," to include 
"those books generally available to an 
intelligent reader through the facilities 
of the library system of a moderately 
sized municipality" (Preface, V. 1, 
p.xiv). There is a telltale hint of the 
commercial motivation behind what 
began in 1921 as The Bookman's Man- 
ual, by Bessie Graham, a modest tool 
for training booksellers: "Books must 
be currently available in English from a 
publisher or distributor in the United 
States" (ibid.). 

It is true that the broadened reader- 
ship and the collaborative authorship of 
The Reader 's Adviser have led to the in- 
troduction of out-of-print titles for 
"those major works which, because of 
their importance in the field, could not 
be excluded' ' ; but it is added that if any 
such book ' 'is not presently available in 
English or cannot be purchased in the 
United States [presumably as indicated 
in the Books in Print database], it is 
considered out of print (o.p.) by the ed- 
itors" (ibid.). Like the twelfth edition 
(3 vols. , 1974-77), the present work is 
essentially a classified, annotated, and 
indexed display of the "substantial" 
content of the current stock of Ameri- 
can booksellers. The inclusions and the 
essays and the annotations represent an 
impressive group of specialists. The 
exclusions and the negative judgments, 



on the whole, are to be inferred from 
the omissions. 

Though enlarged to six volumes, the 
new edition adheres to the plan of the 
previous edition. The first two volumes 
are devoted to belles-lettres, together 
with the relevant bibliographical and 
critical material. Volume 3 of the 
twelfth edition (' 'The Best in the Refer- 
ence Literature of the World, ' ' edited 
by Jack A. Clarke) is to be superseded 
in the complete thirteenth edition by 
volume 3 ("The Best in General Refer- 
ence Literature, the Social Sciences, 
History, and the Arts, ' ' edited by Paula 
T. Kaufman), volume 4 ("The Best in 
the Literature of Philosophy and World 
Religions," edited by William L. 
Reese) , and volume 5 (' 'The Best in the 
Literature of Science, Technology, and 
Medicine, ' ' edited by Paul T. Durbin). 

One reason for the increased size of 
the new edition is improvement in the 
machinery for consultation: more thor- 
ough, consistent indexing in the sepa- 
rate volumes with the addition, in vol- 
ume 6, of indexes to the entire set. 
There could be no better evidence that 
what began as a textbook has turned 
into a work of reference. Other attrac- 
tions the new edition offers to the 
reader are a pleasantly legible type 
page and a slight reduction in bulk of 
the individual volumes. Alphabetiza- 
tion of entries has replaced the chrono- 
logical sequence found in previous edi- 
tions, but chronological indexes of 
authors are provided to preserve the 
historical approach. The principle of 
organization of entries is orderly and 
consistent and is carefully described in 
the preface, which appears in all three 
of the present volumes. 

Among notable additions to volume 
1 (' 'The Best in American and British 
Fiction, Poetry, Essays, Literary Biog- 
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raphy, Bibliography, and Reference," 
edited by Fred Kaplan) is a new chapter 
on "Commonwealth Literature." 
"Modern British Poetry" (12th edi- 
tion) has become "Modern British and 
Irish Poetry . ' ' Volume 2 (' 'The Best in 
American and British Drama and 
World Literature in English Transla- 
tion," edited by Maurice Charney) 
shows much greater change, "Litera- 
ture of Brazil" (p. 379-387) in chapter 
12 ("Portuguese Literature"), for ex- 
ample, takes the place of a section in 
the twelfth edition ("Brazilian Litera- 
ture," p. 580-585) in chapter 16 
("Latin American Literature"). 
"Asian Literature" (chapter 19: p. 
642-690) of the twelfth edition is re- 
placed by a number of separate chap- 
ters in the thirteenth, including one on 
' 'The Literature of the Indian Subconti- 
nent. ' ' Both Yiddish and Hebrew liter- 
atures have chapters of their own in the 
new edition, being reassigned from 
their locations in the twelfth edition: 
"Middle Eastern" for Hebrew, 
"Other European" for Yiddish. Such 
rearrangement does not necessarily 
bring improvement. The treatment of 
Estonian literature in the twelfth edi- 
tion (vol. 2, p. 481-486) is more spa- 
cious and appears more authoritative 
than the brief subdivision (p. 561-562) 
of chapter 16 ("East European Litera- 
tures' ') in volume 2 of the new edition. 

One noticeable omission of the 
twelfth edition has been corrected in 
the thirteenth by chapter 2 ("Dictio- 
naries " ) in volume 3 . Except for the as- 
tonishing omission of The Random 
House Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage and the equally surprising inclu- 
sion of The American College Dictio- 
nary (' ' 1959 o.p. "), the chapter is well 
done; but for such highly personal tools 
as unabridged and desk dictionaries, 
manuals of etiquette, and cookbooks 
(all numerous, competitive, and con- 
stantly challenged by fresh rivals), no 
published guide can take the place of 
hands-on inspection in a well-equipped 
library or bookstore, and perhaps the 
space could be better used. 

Since every edition of The Reader's 



Adviser goes rapidly out of date, the 
publisher might do well to consider 
elimination of just such categories as 
those mentioned. As The Reader's Ad- 
viser expands, there is considerable 
risk of unprofitable overlap with the 
A.L. A. Guide to Reference Books and, 
increasingly, with Books in Print and 
its Subject Guide. 

Needless to say, The Reader's Ad- 
viser provides endless interest and 
pleasure to the browser. The biblio- 
graphical descriptions "are so de- 
signed that the reader will be able both 
to locate a book in a library and to know 
where it is available for purchase and at 
what price " (Preface, vol. 1, p. xv). 
And the annotations and essays are 
highly successful presentations of "re- 
ceived wisdom." — Robert Woodman 
Wadsworth, University of Chicago, Il- 
linois. 

Recent Trends in Rare Book Librari- 
anship. Ed. by Michele Valerie 
Cloonan. Issued as Library Trends 
36, no.l (Summer 1987). Cham- 
paign: Univ. of Illinois, Graduate 
School of Library and Information 
Science, 1987. 256p. paper, $10 
(ISSN 0024-2594). 
For so old an activity, rare book li- 
brarianship has a surprisingly small lit- 
erature. Given the paucity of material 
on the subject and the generally high 
quality of material in this set of papers, 
this issue of Library Trends is a wel- 
come addition to the field. Michele Va- 
lerie Cloonan has done a fine job of 
identifying writers with something to 
say, and a stylish way of saying it. The 
papers succeed about as well as any set 
of Library Trends articles in forming a 
coherent unit. 

The Library Trends format is an in- 
herentiy difficult one to work with. As 
articles, the contributions report recent 
happenings and current trends. As a 
set, they are meant to cover almost all 
aspects of the topic at hand. While de- 
signed to present a comprehensive look 
at the subject, the issue lacks by nature 
of this format the historical dimension. 
The result is usually, as it is here, a 
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group of papers which in themselves 
treat highly specific details of the 
fields, largely in the present tense. 
Since the contributors do not know 
what others are planning, numerous la- 
cunae are characteristic of the genre. 

The most serious omission in this 
set — more startling than the lack of his- 
torical sense— is the virtual absence of 
attention to the basic subject matter: 
rare books themselves. One looks in 
vain for the comfortable litany of Al- 
dus, Bodoni, Caslon, and company. 
Also missing are discussions of recent 
trends in scholarship which deal with 
rare books. What of feminist scholar- 
ship, for example, or the social impli- 
cations of the history of printing? 
While the issue offers much to the ad- 
ministrators of rare book collections, it 
has little for the rare book scholar or 
aficionado. Does this omission suggest 
that the rare book scholar-librarian is a 
thing of the past? 

The issue has four major divisions: 
an overview of recent trends in rare 
book librarianship, advances in scien- 
tific investigation and automation, the 
practice of rare book librarianship, the 
funding of collections and programs, 
and the preservation and protection of 
objects. Spread among these topics are 
fifteen articles. While the quality of 
thought and writing is uniformly high, 
as one would expect from this popula- 
tion, a few papers stand out as excep- 
tional syntheses of current thought. 

Sidney E. Berger's review of the lit- 
erature is a well-rounded and fitting be- 
ginning to the collection. Among the 
technical and scientific articles, Paul 
Koda's "Scientific Equipment for the 
Examination of Rare Books, Manu- 
scripts, and Documents" is informa- 
tive though rather elementary in this 
context. Richard N. Schwab's explana- 
tion of the usefulness of the proton mil- 
liprobe is extremely clear, and a suit- 
able companion to "An Analysis of 
Paper and Ink in Early Maps" by 
David Woodward, itself a model of er- 
udition and lucidity. Steven Paul 
Davis's treatment of "Bibliographic 
Control of Special Collections: Issues 
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and Trends" is right on target in plac- 
ing the issues of standards within the 
larger context of access. Among those 
treating the practice of the craft is Dan- 
iel Traister, who offers a characteristi- 
cally energetic essay— with just a touch 
of peevishness— on the subject of pro- 
fessional growth and advancement for 
rare book librarians: "A Caucus-Race 
and a Long Tale: The Profession of 
Rarebook Librarianship in the 1980s. ' ' 
Margaret S. Child's description of 
"NEH Support for Special Collec- 
tions" is particularly welcome in the 
literature since the important informa- 
tion she provides is common and essen- 
tial knowledge among rare book librar- 
ians, but it has been obtainable in the 
past only from the informal network, or 
from painful experience with unsuc- 
cessful applications. The collection 
ends with short tales of theft and cupid- 
ity well told by Mary P. Wyly in "Spe- 
cial Collections Security: Problems, 
Trends, and Consciousness." 

This issue of Library Trends is highly 
recommended for rare book librarians 
in every sector. It is not only a "must 
have" but— as library literature goes— 
a remarkably "good read" as well.— 
Deirdre C. Stam, Syracuse University, 
New York. 

The Librarian's Helper. By Jennifer 
Pritchitt and Fred Hill. Version 4.0. 
Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow, 1986. 1 
disk and 1 manual. Operating sys- 
tems: PC-DOS or MS-DOS 2.0 or 
above; CP/M or CP/M-86; Apple II 
or He with CP/M card and 80 
column card. Hardware require- 
ments: for PC-DOS, MS-DOS, or 
CP/M-86, 256K RAM and at least 
one disk drive; for CP/M (including 
Apple), 64K RAM and two disk 
drives; printer with adjustable verti- 
cal forms tractor. Price: IBM or 
compatible, CP/M, CP/M-86, $225; 
Apple II or He, $325 (includes CP/M 
card); Updates, $30; Demo, $10 
(demo disk, manual, sample cards). 
The Librarian 's Helper is intended to 
be used for printing complete catalog 
card sets and labels for spines, book 



pockets, and circulation cards. All me- 
dia are accommodated, including 
maps, serials, and multivolume sets 
with sequentially numbered spine la- 
bels. The resulting cards conform to 
AACR2 standards, and the documenta- 
tion is cross-referenced to the seventh 
edition of Akers ' Simple Library Cata- 
loging (Scarecrow, 1984), which is in- 
cluded with the purchase. Version 3 
was reviewed in RTSD Newsletter 10, 
no.7, (1985), p.91, and although this 
review reiterates the main features for 
those who do not have the previous re- 
view at hand, new capabilities are em- 
phasized. 

The software was simple to install 
(on a Compaq), although instructions 
for installation to a hard disk were lack- 
ing. A setup program allows for some 
customization, including choice of 
printers and pitch (up to 16.5 charac- 
ters per inch), number of main entry 
cards, dimensions of text on cards, and 
placement of text on labels. The setup 
program also lets the user choose which 
of thirty-two possible fields will be 
prompted for data entry. A new feature 
with this version is the capability for 
saving records to disk, in files of about 
100 records (regardless of whether the 
files are saved on floppies or on a hard 
disk). During setup, the user chooses 
the data capture drive, filing sequence, 
and level of messages regarding un- 
printed records. Files saved to disk can 
be transported to other software, such 
as a database management system. For 
those with the means and the expertise 
to transfer data, it is useful to know that 
the software uses fixed-length records 
(3,000 characters including delimiters) 
and variable-length fields (seventy- 
eight per record). Version 4 also in- 
cludes a "fixup" program which can 
be used to repair damaged files or re- 
load files created under an earlier ver- 
sion. 

Interaction with the program is very 
simple, and it could easily be used by 
support staff with a minimal knowledge 
of either computers or cataloging. 
Menus are clear, as are prompts. Infor- 
mation for a record can be entered and 
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edited and cards and labels can be pre- 
viewed before printing. Paragraph for- 
matting and AACR2 punctuation are 
supplied by the system. Where possi- 
ble, data are entered automatically for 
some fields (such as statement of re- 
sponsibility, which is based on main 
entry), and may be revised as neces- 
sary. Field correction during entry is 
made possible through a "goback" 
feature (this is not available with earlier 
versions, which required re-entry of 
the entire record). A record may have 
up to five lines for call number, four 
notes paragraphs, ten subject added en- 
tries, and ten other added entries. Con- 
tinuation cards are supplied where nec- 
essary. 

"Bibliographic reports" can be gen- 
erated from stored data. These reports 
take the form of tables displaying infor- 
mation in five columns— record num- 
ber, title, author, first call number, and 
second call number. Reports can be 
sorted by any of the five fields, al- 
though the order of the columns re- 
mains the same. Since reports are lim- 
ited to the hundred or so records that 
may be stored in a file, the most likely 
application is for accessions lists. 

The documentation is clear, straight- 
forward, and easily accessible through 
the table of contents (rather than the in- 
dex, which is inconsistent and only 
minimally helpful). Three appendixes 
cover installation, sources for catalog 
card stock, data conversion from ver- 
sion 3 of the software, a sample data en- 
try form, and a few details on data and 
file structures for those users who wish 
to transfer data. 

There are occasional spelling errors 
in the screen text, and a few small prob- 
lems associated with the software. In 
certain data fields the system supplies 
terminal punctuation in an unexpected 
manner (for instance, following cm. in 
designating size when no accompany- 
ing material statement follows, result- 
ing in a card that reads cm). The entry 
of author, title, analytical, and series- 
added entries is somewhat confusing. 
Extra tracings are not automatically in- 
terfiled with those generated by the sys- 



tem from the title proper and series 
statement, and must be sequenced cor- 
rectly by the user at point of entry. 
These are minor annoyances when 
compared with the ease of use, and 
compensating for them would quickly 
become a matter of habit. 

For the small library which is not us- 
ing one of the large bibliographic utili- 
ties, or which has a need for card pro- 
duction for some part of its collection, 
The Librarian 's Helper is possibly the 
best software available at a reasonable 
price, and has the added advantage of 
being amenable to data transfer for 
more flexible storage and 
manipulation.— Candy Schwartz, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Guide for Writing a Bibliographer's 
Manual. Collection Management 
and Development Committee, Re- 
sources and Technical Services Di- 
vision, American Library Associa- 
tion. Carolyn Bucknall, chair, 
Subcommittee on Guide for Writing 
a Bibliographer's Manual. Collec- 
tion Management and Development 
Guides, no. 1. Chicago: American 
Library Assn., 1987. 24p. paper, 
$4.75 (ISBN 0-8389-3343-2). LC 
87-17574. 

Several developments have resulted 
in the publication of the Guide for Writ- 
ing a Bibliographer's Manual. First, 
current issues and trends in library col- 
lection development activities have 
produced a collection development 
process that is much more complex 
than was previously the case. This is 
especially true for academic and re- 
search libraries. In addition, the 
growth of cooperative collection devel- 
opment and resource-sharing programs 
has made evident the need for a more 
common understanding of the respon- 
sibilities of those who build library col- 
lections. Finally, there has been the 
continuing professional leadership of 
the Collection Management and Devel- 
opment Committee (ALA/RTSD) 
which has contributed significantly to 
the refinement and maturation of the 
collection development specialty. 
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The availability of this guide should Pennsylvania. Ed. by Leigh Chatter- 
assist any librarian who is responsible ton and Mary Elizabeth Clack. New 
for the writing of a manual for bibliog- York: Ha worth, 1987. 200p. $34.95 
raphers (subject specialists). The (ISBN 0-86656-654-6). LC 86- 
guidelines provided will result in man- 3202 1 . (Also published as The Seri- 
uals that are organized in a comparable als Librarian 11, no. 3/4, Dec. 
manner and that contain certain basic 1986/Jan. 1987.) 
statements relative to the bibliogra- This collection of papers delivered at 
pher's responsibilities. While an the first NASIG conference is very wel- 
amount of uniformity may be good, the come, especially to those of us on the 
guide itself offers "a wide array of periphery of serials librarianship. Like 
points for possible inclusion." The the goals of NASIG, the conference 
guide stresses that writers should weigh brought together a variety of view- 
carefully local needs and objectives and points on serials, including standards, 
make common-sense adaptations when automation, and online catalogs, and 
using the guide. also collection development, educa- 

There are live major sections to the tion, and costs related to serials. These 
Guide for Writing a Bibliographer's topics are addressed by educators, li- 
Matiual. The first deals with the pur- brarians, publishers, and representa- 
pose, need for, and scope of the guide tives from subscription agencies and 
itself. Also included in this section is a bibliographic utilities from the United 
guide to terminology. Sections two States and the United Kingdom. Con- 
through five deal with the contents of a tributors to this volume include both 
bibliographer's manual. Section two well known and little known serials li- 
deals with the construction and scope of brarians. This leads to a variety of re- 
a manual, section three deals with the porting styles. 

library and institutional environment to Serial Connections is divided into 

which a bibliographer's manual must three sections. The first section is a 

relate, and section four deals with that compilation of papers presented. Seri- 

part of a manual which should speak to als history and thereby its future is dis- 

the administration of a collection devel- cussed by David Woodworm, Michael 

opment program. A final section treats Bos wood, and Phillip Greene, 

in some detail the bibliographer's (sub- Woodworm represents the ten-year-old 

ject specialist's) job duties and respon- United Kingdom Serials Group. As a 



While containing only twenty-four dresses full-text online and electronic 

pages, the guideline/outline format document delivery. EBSCO's Greene 

means this guide is packed full of infor- discusses serials pricing, but the sec- 

mation. There is also a helpful index. It ond section of Serials Connections is 

has been nearly a decade since in-house where this topic receives fuller treat- 



pear. The Guide for Writing a Bibliog- This volume contains a lot of good 

rapher's Manual will contribute to advice. There are six articles in the first 

some much needed standardization in section that discuss serials automation 

the construction of such manuals.— and the resulting tremendous increase 

Don Lanier, Northern Illinois Univer- in information available to the public as 



turn, Communication. Proceedings tomated serials control system, includ- 

of the North American Serials In- ing a checklist of system capabilities 

terest Group (NASIG). 1 st Annual and a list of vendors . Roger Presley de- 

Conference, June 22-25, 1986, scribes how that information can be 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, overwhelming once it is available on- 



scientific publisher, Boswood ad- 




ment. 
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line, and Ron Gardner admonishes that 
as we get better at managing informa- 
tion, we must also "give attention not 
merely to the container but also to the 
contents" (p. 82). 

The second section, "The Bryn 
Mawr Teaparty : 1776 Revisited, ' ' con- 
tains panel presentations about British 
journal pricing that discriminates 
against the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Marcia Turtle lays the ground- 
work. In defense of Britain, Keith 
Courtney, publisher, and John Merri- 
man, subscription agent, describe how 
the pricing structure evolved and how it 
might be countered. The session con- 
cluded with a presentation by Charles 
Hamaker, who has been instrumental 
in the campaign to inform as well as 
bring an end to discriminatory and un- 
fair pricing by British publishers. 

In the last section are four reports 
from workshops where serials automa- 
tion was discussed further, but here 
binding is included. Also included here 
is a report on Mary Elizabeth Clack's 
presentation about serials education. 

Serials Connection would make 
good reading for anyone interested in 
almost any area of serials; it brings 
many aspects of serials into better fo- 
cus. It is the best compilation this li- 
brarian has seen in several years. The 
credit must go to the NASIG confer- 
ence organizers but also to The Serials 
Librarian for originally publishing 
it.— Gail McMillan, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute and State University, 
Blacksburg. 

Conference on Integrated Online Li- 
brary Systems, September 23 and 
24, 1986, St. Louis, Missouri. Pro- 
ceedings. Comp. and ed. by David 
C. Genaway. Canfield, Ohio: Gena- 
way & Associates, 1987. 460p. pa- 
per, $39.95 + $3 shipping and han- 
dling (ISBN 0-943970-05-9). 
Judging from the proceedings, this 
was a wonderful conference. Speakers 
included consultants and librarians 
from different types of libraries. Some 
of the participants are well-known in 
the field of library automation (e.g., 



Malinconico, Boss, and Hildreth). 

The proceedings consist of all the de- 
livered talks: eleven from plenary 
meetings and twenty from breakout 
sessions. Most are extremely readable 
and can be understood by library work- 
ers with a basic grasp of automation. A 
few topics are more technical (e.g. , se- 
quential analysis) or require knowledge 
of a particular functional area, such as 
acquisitions. 

The 1986 conference was broader in 
scope than its 1983 and 1984 predeces- 
sors, and dealt with open and linked 
systems in addition to integrated sys- 
tems. Several speakers, in fact, argued 
that linking independent subsystems or 
modules resulted in a better system. 

Most of the papers were reproduced 
as received from the authors. This 
means that there are a variety of type- 
faces, and typos and misspellings sur- 
vive intact. Some of the plenary ses- 
sions were transcribed, resulting in a 
few blunders ("technical service us" 
for "technical services," for exam- 
ple). Graphics and tables for many pa- 
pers appear after the text, rather than 
being integrated, and this requires 
much flipping back and forth. 

The question and answer periods for 
the breakout sessions were not tran- 
scribed. One article refers to three 
tested systems only as "Vendors A, B, 
and C . " I heard that the speaker identi- 
fied them after her talk, but the names 
do not appear in the proceedings. 

Some of the most helpful papers deal 
with choosing a consultant; evaluating 
and selecting a system; and mainte- 
nance costs for eight vendors. 

Despite the problems in presentation 
mentioned earlier, these proceedings 
have much to offer. Since many speak- 
ers discussed their difficulties and set- 
backs as well as successes, the reader 
truly can benefit from someone else's 
experience. Although the intended au- 
dience includes both present and future 
system users, this volume will help 
most those people still in the planning 
stage. For them, this is a useful, 
thought-provoking planning tool.— 
Wendy Allex, Lee County Library Sys- 
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tern, Ft. Myers, Florida. 

Subject Guide to Major United States 
Government Publications. 2d ed. 
By Wiley J. Williams. Chicago: 
American Library Assn., 1987. 
257p. $21.95 (ISBN 0-8389-0475- 
0). LC 87-1152. 

Collectively and individually, many 
official printers, distributors, and dis- 
seminators of United States govern- 
ment information resources make 
available a staggering amount of source 
material. From 1978 through 1986, the 
Government Printing Office (GPO), 
for example, distributed more than 
480,000 titles in paper copy and micro- 
fiche to depository libraries. Yet these 
do not represent all the titles printed by 
the GPO or published by federal agen- 
cies. Given the quantity and diversity 
of publication output, a guide that se- 
lectively identifies titles of ' 'permanent 
importance" (p.viii) serves a useful 
purpose. 

Williams updates the subject guides 
prepared by Hirshberg and Melinat 
(ALA, 1947) and Jackson (ALA, 
1968). The titles, ranging "from the 
earliest Federal period to 1986," 
"were chosen with an eye toward their 
enduring significance" (p. ix). De- 
scriptive abstracts place the current ti- 
tle of a work in historical perspective. 
Williams traces name changes in titles 
and corresponding changes in Sudoc's 
class numbers. He also provides sup- 
plementary information. The appendi- 
ces list selected guides, catalogs, and 
indexes. By referring to appendix 
items, the text assists readers in discov- 
ering additional source material. 

Unlike many other guides to United 
States government publications, this 
one covers more than the publishing 
output of the GPO. Occasional refer- 
ences are to audiovisual resources and 
databases as well as source material 
emanating from agencies such as 
NTIS, Smithsonian Institution, and the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Clearly, the focus is on 
government information resources, 
rather than the more narrow term 



' 'government publications. ' ' 

Williams's reasonably priced guide 
makes a significant contribution to the 
literature and should encourage other 
compilers of reference tools to focus on 
government information resources and 
to view the GPO in proper perspective. 
It is highly recommended for both de- 
pository and nondepository libraries 
needing a guide to source material on 
topics ranging from "academic de- 
grees" to "zoology." Many nondocu- 
ments librarians will learn that the gov- 
ernment has produced useful source 
material on topics such as "grasses," 
the "Magna Carta," "time," 
"bridges," and "the arts."— Peter 
Hernon, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

English and American Literature: 
Sources and Strategies for Collec- 
tion Development. William 
McPheron, general ed., with 
Stephen Lehmann, Craig Likness, 
and Marcia Pankake. ACRL Publi- 
cations in Librarianship, no. 45. 
Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation, 1987. 217p. paper, $29.95 
(ISBN 0-8389-0476-9). LC 87- 
1329. 

This volume is a collection of essays 
on building collections of English and 
American literature for academic li- 
braries. The authors are all academic 
subject specialists. The essays cover 
the entire range of collection develop- 
ment in the field; in addition to an ex- 
cellent overview essay, included are 
specific essays on practical acquisitions 
methods and procedures, current selec- 
tion tools, retrospective collection de- 
velopment, serials, problems in the se- 
lection of contemporary literature, 
textual studies and the selection of edi- 
tions, nonprint media resources, refer- 
ence collections, and special collec- 
tions. 

The essays are to be applauded above 
all for their practicality. Each essay in- 
cludes detailed bibliographies, some 
annotated, with full bibliographic cita- 
tions. And, because of the practical ap- 
proaches offered by the individual au- 
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thors, even if these sources become 
dated, their methodologies will not. 
The broad coverage in this volume 
makes it especially helpful. The over- 
view includes an excellent statement of 
how to write a collection development 
policy, and, moreover, how to imple- 
ment that policy. More specific policy 
aspects are discussed in the essay on 
special collections. The essays vary in 
tone— Joseph Natoli's, on textual stud- 
ies, is certainly the most 
philosophical— as well as in point of 
view; this variety makes the volume all 
the more readable. 

Most essays cover not only Great 
Britain and the United States but also 
Canada, English-speaking Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand; some cite 
appropriate foreign language tools. 
The importance of regional literature is 
addressed in several of the essays. 

The very variety of the essays, of 
course, results in a few lacunae. Since 
the essays were written in 1984/1985, 
some material presented in the essays is 
already dated. The Likness and Soupi- 
set essay on acquisitions fails to men- 
tion the new bibliographic verification 
tools available on CD-ROM; however, 
Lehmann does acknowledge the chang- 
ing online scene and its future value for 
current collection development. Only 
Eric Carpenter's essay addresses the is- 
sue of cooperative collection develop- 
ment and resource sharing; this is a ma- 
jor lack. The role of previously 
neglected literatures by minority and 
women writers needs to be addressed 
more fully; each warrants its own chap- 
ter. 

Like the broader area studies vol- 
umes recently published by ALA (Se- 
lection of Library Materials in the Hu- 
manities, Social Sciences, and the 
Sciences, 1985, and Selection of Li- 
brary Materials in Applied and Inter- 
disciplinary Fields, 1987) this volume 
would be of value to any academic li- 
brarian with any amount of responsibil- 
ities for collection development. The 
entire book offers an excellent intro- 
duction to the practicalities of collec- 
tion development. The individual es- 



says offer answers, or guidance, for 
specific problems or projects.— Mary 
Margaret Benson, Linfield College, 
McMinnville, Oregon. 

Nonbook Media: Collection Manage- 
ment and Use Services. Ed. by John 
W. Ellison and Patricia Ann Coty. 
Chicago: American Library Assn., 
1987. 388p. paper, $35.00 (ISBN 0- 
8389-0479-3). LC 87-1340. 
This collection of articles on non- 
book media is unusual in its breadth of 
coverage. The editors are to be con- 
gratulated for including media that are 
seldom discussed in library-oriented 
publications: holograms, overhead 
transparencies, programmed materi- 
als, realia, and simulated materials. 
The coverage goes beyond the formats 
that are widely acknowledged as non- 
book to include chapters on music 
scores and pamphlets, two formats usu- 
ally considered to be "book-like mate- 
rials." 

Boxed media, such as games and 
kits, are not covered as satisfactorily as 
one might wish. The only chapter that 
offers guidance is "Simulation Materi- 
als." However, because simulation 
materials are produced in many for- 
mats, the comments are very general 
and do not apply to all kits and games, 
many of which are not simulations. 

In addition to the topics already men- 
tioned, there are chapters on art repro- 
ductions; audiotapes; films; filmstrips; 
flat pictures, posters, charts, and study 
prints; machine-readable data files; mi- 
croforms; models; original art; phono- 
graph records; photographs; vi- 
deodiscs; videotapes. 

A minor quibble is the lack of an in- 
dex that would help the reader locate 
desired information more quickly. For 
example, globes are discussed in both 
the "Maps" and "Models" chapters. 
If a second edition is published, it 
might be useful to have a list of perti- 
nent general material designations 
from the Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules, second edition, linked to partic- 
ular chapters. 

The chapters in this book have more 



How well do you sleep? 

Librarians in many 
institutions across the U.S. 
from the Alaska State Library 
to the Kansas State Historical 
Society to the New York 
Public Library are sleeping 
comfortably tonight secure in 
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available for preserving their 
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uniformity than is usually found in 
other collections of works by different 
authors because the editors have im- 
posed a rigid arrangement of content. 
An author's individuality is expressed 
in the emphasis, or lack of emphasis, 
given to certain sections of a chapter 
and in the differing content of the 
"Other Concerns" section. 

Each chapter begins with a defini- 
tion, a brief history, the unique charac- 
teristics, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the medium under 
discussion. This is followed by three 
sections devoted to selection: special 
criteria, evaluative review sources, and 
nonevaluative sources. There are an- 
other three sections on maintenance 
and management that are concerned 
with storage and care, management 
problems and solutions, and other con- 
cerns. The final section, "Additional 
Resources," contains a bibliography. 
The information contained in each 
chapter is presented concisely, in cer- 
tain sections in outline form. 

This book is recommended as a be- 
ginning text. The chapters give a good 
introduction to, and overview of, their 
topics. Those who wish information in 
depth will have to look elsewhere, and 
the many bibliographies found here 
will help in this search.— Jean Weihs, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Policy and Practice in Bibliographic 
Control ofNonbook Media. Ed. by 
Sheila S. Intner and Richard P. 
Smiraglia. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Assn., 1987. 197p. paper, 
$24.95 (ISBN 0-8389-0468-8). LC 
87-1849. 

In 1984 and 1985, the American Li- 
brary Association's Resources and 
Technical Services Division sponsored 
five regional institutes on nonbook ma- 
terials. The presentations of the insti- 
tutes are gathered together in book 
form in an effort to reach those librari- 
ans who want to improve their treat- 
ment of nonbook collections, but were 
unable to attend the institutes. 

Part 1 contains seven essays from 
speakers at the institutes, plus two in- 



vited contributions. Jean Weihs gives a 
brief historical background, followed 
by Richard P. Smiraglia's discussion of 
bibliographic control theory. Sheila S. 
Intner's "Developing Nonbook Col- 
lections" and Hugh A. Durbin's "Us- 
ing Policy Statements to Define and 
Manage the Nonbook Collection" treat 
the acquisition and management of 
nonbook materials. Lizbeth Bishoff 
presents the concept of resource shar- 
ing of nonbook materials through inter- 
library lending, and Jean Weihs au- 
thors a second essay on the role of 
subject headings and classification 
numbers for nonbook materials. 

Arlene G. Taylor, not an institute 
speaker, was invited to contribute her 
chapter, "Authority Control and Sys- 
tem Design," and Carolyn O. Frost's 
"Nonbook Materials in the Online 
Public Access Catalog" is also an in- 
vited essay. Leigh S. Estabrook closes 
Part 1 with "Current and Future Needs 
of the Catalog: a User's Perspective." 

During the nonbook institutes, half 
of each day was spent in three-hour cat- 
aloging workshops in which partici- 
pants had hands-on experience in cata- 
loging various nonbook materials. 
Leaders of the workshops were asked 
to develop chapters based on a compos- 
ite of all five of their workshop presen- 
tations. These chapters form Part 2 of 
this volume. 

Richard P. Smiraglia has the first 
chapter on "Cataloging Music and 
Sound Recordings Using AACR2 
Chapters 5 and 6." The second chap- 
ter, by Sheila S. Intner, covers "Cata- 
loging Motion Pictures and Videore- 
cordings Using AACR2 Chapter 7." 
"Cataloging Two- and Three- 
Dimensional Materials Using AACR2 
Chapters 8 and 10" is covered by Liz- 
beth Bishoff, and Nancy B. Olson dis- 
cusses "Cataloging Microcomputer 
Software Using the Newly Revised 
AACR2 Chapter 9." Sheila S. Intner 
closes Part 2 with ' 'MARC Tagging for 
Nonbook Materials. ' ' 

This collection of essays gives a con- 
cise and accurate presentation of the 
historical background of the use of non- 
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book materials in libraries in Part 1. 
The problems of acquiring, organiz- 
ing, managing, storing, and circulating 
nonbook materials are clearly defined. 
The unique aspects of these materials 
that must be considered in providing 
access through subject headings, clas- 
sification notations, online catalogs, 
and resource sharing are carefully de- 
scribed. Estabrook's chapter on the us- 
er's perspective uses humor to rein- 
force her message and leaven the 
volume. 

The relatively short chapters in Part 
2 do an admirable job of providing 
practical, usable explanations of the 
rules in AACR2. The examples are per- 
tinent, and the problem areas are dis- 
cussed and clarified. After one has read 
this section, some of the dread and 
mystique that often accompany the idea 
of cataloging nonbook materials should 
disappear. 

In their introduction, the editors state 
that it is their hope that ' 'this book will 
contribute to enhanced use of nonbook 
materials in all library settings"; this it 
should do.— Adeline Wilkes, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 

The Electronic Era of Publishing: An 
Overview of Concepts, Technolo- 
gies and Methods. By Oldrich Stan- 
dera. New York: Elsevier, 1987. 
407p. $39.95 (ISBN 0-444-01200- 
1). LC 87-8872. 

Oldrich Standera, head of research 
and development at the University of 
Calgary Library, seeks to answer two 
questions in his volume on electronic 
publishing: What is it and what does it 
mean to us? 

To answer the first question, he de- 
fines electronic publishing as the wide 
variety of processes in which material 
to be published is at one or more stages 
transformed into and processed in elec- 
tronic form. This broad definition thus 
permits him to discuss developments 
both in print-based and non-print based 
publishing. 

In the body of his work Standera 
summarizes such non-print based areas 
as online information retrieval, end 



user-oriented online services, online 
public access library catalogs, videotex 
(both viewdata and teletext), cable TV, 
optical memory media (e.g., CD- 
ROM), electronic mail, teleconferenc- 
ing, and the electronic journal. Look- 
ing at print-based electronic 
publishing, he describes data entry, 
digital typesetters, and the several 
computer-based prepress systems. He 
also devotes separate consideration to 
electronic document delivery and arti- 
ficial intelligence, noting the affinities 
of AI to electronic publishing. Dealing 
both with print and non-print products 
in one volume permits Standera to take 
a broader view of what publishing can 
look for in the future. 

To answer his second question, on 
the meaning of electronic publishing, 
Standera acknowledges the many ele- 
ments involved; thus brief answers are 
impossible. He relies instead upon a 
summary of major trends. He does em- 
phasize the importance of two ele- 
ments: education and economics. Suc- 
cessful electronic communication 
depends upon well educated individ- 
uals because such individuals can ad- 
just more easily to change. The eco- 
nomics of new communication systems 
will affect their acceptance, and estab- 
lished economic patterns in publishing 
will be dramatically changed. 

Standera has undertaken a major ef- 
fort in this volume, and readers will 
have to undertake a similar major effort 
to get through it. In short, this book is 
not reader friendly. The prose is pon- 
derous, with words and sentences 
needlessly long and involved. Com- 
munication is thus impeded in a book 
that discusses new forms of communi- 
cation. 

Standera concludes his work with 
references (amounting to a substantial 
bibliography), an appendix including 
three of his previously published pa- 
pers on related subjects, a glossary of 
terms and acronyms, and a list of rele- 
vant organizations. 

The author supplies a number of 
charts, but photographs or drawings of 
equipment discussed would have en- 
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hanced the text. Changes are rapid in 
this field— so rapid that publication in 
book form about this subject seems 
foolish. Yet Standera does a good job in 
presenting reasonably up-to-date 
information.— Richard D. Johnson, 
State University College, Oneonta, 
New York. 

Selecting and Organizing State Gov- 
ernment Publications. By Margaret 
T. Lane. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Assn., 1987. 254p. paper, $35 
(ISBN 0-8389-0477-7). LC 87- 
1341. 

An American Library Association 
release accompanying Margaret 
Lane's book states ' 'the political trends 
of the 1 980s transferring responsibility 
from the federal to state governments 
carries a need for comprehensive col- 
lections of state government publica- 
tions." The author's scope and subject 
coverage transform this title into much 
more than a document management 
manual as the ALA release implies. In- 
stead it can be compared favorably with 
such state document classics as Richard 
Bowker's State Publications: A Provi- 
sional List of Official Publications of 
the Several States (New York: Pub- 
lishers Weekly, 1908) and Jerome K. 
Wilcox's "Manual on the Use of State 
Publications" (Chicago: A.L.A., 
1940). 

Eleven chapters include characteris- 
tics and history, state agency organiza- 
tion, distribution, libraries, acquisi- 
tion, state checklists and bibliogra- 
phies, cataloging/classification, and 
conclusions. Four appendixes also are 
important, including the State and Lo- 
cal Documents Task Force "Standards 
Guidelines," sixty-three current back- 
ground citations, a brief review of state 
agency publication manuals, and a list 
of the American Association of Law 
Libraries state document bibliography 
series. 

The author's credentials for this 
work are outstanding. Presently a law 
librarian, she was recorder of docu- 
ments for the Louisiana Secretary of 
State and was instrumental in creating 



the "Documents on Documents Col- 
lection," sponsored by the GODORT 
State and Local Documents Task Force 
(1984, 1985). 

Much of this guide is comprised of 
unique material such as an analysis of 
checklists, the most important access 
tools for state documents. Possibilities 
for the future are continually stressed. 
One example suggests checklists as 
only one part of a database also includ- 
ing statutes, introduced bills, and a film 
locator as presently offered by Ne- 
braska. There is a useful outline of ma- 
jor subject classifications: Swank, 
Jackson, CODOC, and Glidden- 
Marchus. Practical suggestions allow 
for procedural evaluation of state docu- 
ment department operations. Even the 
1987 addition of a subject index to the 
Library of Congress Monthly Checklist 
of State Publications is noted. 

Because of Lane's expertise, an ex- 
tended discussion of bibliographic pos- 
sibilities, including collection automa- 
tion, would have been valuable. 

This book is essential for all librari- 
ans working with government docu- 
ments. Acquisition sections of aca- 
demic and public libraries concerned 
with building state document collec- 
tions also will be interested, as it is a 
functional guide for all government re- 
searchers. And finally, library science 
government document classes have 
available a basic, readable guide to 
state documents.— David W. Parish, 
State University College, Geneseo, 
New York. 

Developing Library and Information 
Center Collections. 2d ed. By G. 
Edward Evans. Littleton. Colo.: Li- 
braries Unlimited. 1987. 443p. 
$29.50 U.S., $35.50 elsewhere 
(ISBN 0-87287-463-X); paper, 
$22.50 U.S., $27 elsewhere (ISBN 
0-87287-546-6). LC 87-3224. 
In the preface to the first edition of 
this work, Developing Library Collec- 
tions, the author says he intends his 
book as "the starting point in that 
learning process," that is, the process 
of collection development. "The pur- 
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pose of this book is to help students 
gain an overall understanding of what 
is involved in building a collection for a 
library. . . . This book was written 
with the intent of emphasizing the simi- 
larities between types of libraries in the 
process of developing a collection. " 

This attempt to cover the whole 
range of acquisitions is admirable and 
needed. I think that, on the whole, the 
author has been successful. When there 
is an attempt to cover this much mate- 
rial in one book, there are bound to be 
weak areas, and this work is no excep- 
tion. Most of the weaknesses are minor 
and do not seriously detract from the 
overall value of the work. 

The slightly altered title reflects the 
broad scope of collection development 
and management as now practiced in 
American libraries. This truly new edi- 
tion does a better job than the previous 
edition in covering the different types 
of libraries while striving to be univer- 
sal in its approach. 

More chapters appear in this edition, 
and even those carried over have been 
extensively revised in tighter, sharper 
language (however, the section sum- 
marizing major collection development 
theories remains virtually unchanged). 
New chapters are on preservation, bib- 
liotherapy, serials, government docu- 
ments, fiscal management (an impor- 
tant addition), and automation. 

The chapter on acquisitions overem- 
phasizes the whole preorder searching 
and verification process and does not 
emphasize enough the role of automa- 
tion, even in the separate chapter on au- 
tomation. The author fails to mention 
the high continuing cost of the acquisi- 
tion systems offered by the utilities and 
the fact that many libraries do not use 
the systems as intended because of the 
cost. OCLC is moving away from this 
centralized acquisitions system and is 
emphasizing systems that are micro- 
computer based and dependent on utili- 
ties only for bibliographic verification, 
if that is considered necessary when an 
online catalog is present. 

The author mentions a couple of 
Baker & Taylor acquisitions systems 



but fails to mention INNOVACQ, the 
premier acquisitions/serials check-in 
system in use today. The chapter on ac- 
quisition/automation is incomplete, 
misleading, and perhaps the weakest in 
the book. 

On the other hand, the chapters on 
jobbers and wholesalers offer library 
school students the perspective that 
jobbers provide service and that is the 
basis on which they ought to be evalu- 
ated. 

I recommend this book for all li- 
braries. It is a useful compendium of 
thoughts and synthesis on acquisitions 
in the broad sense of the word. Collec- 
tion development librarians, no matter 
what type of library, would do well to 
own and read a copy of this book and do 
the recommended reading at the end of 
each chapter. 

Since some good titles for recom- 
mended reading included in the first 
edition were left out of this edition I 
suggest those who own the first edition 
keep it for that reason (library science 
professors should be especially careful 
in relying solely on the readings in the 
second edition) but buy the new edition 
for the valuable information and per- 
spective it offers.— Thomas W. 
Leonhardt, University of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California. 

Information Technologies and Space 
Planning for Libraries and Infor- 
mation Centers. By Richard W. 
Boss. Boston: G. K. Hall, 1987. 
121p. $36.50 (ISBN 0-8161-1859- 
0); paper, $28.50 (ISBN 0-8161- 
1870-1). LC 87-19798. 
' 'At least for the next twenty years li- 
braries will have to be designed with 
room for books, journals, and readers 
at tables. But there will also have to be 
room for electronic devices. ' ' This ob- 
servation best summarizes the author's 
reason for writing what must, by any 
standard, be considered a Very timely 
and useful book. 

Interestingly enough, the two senten- 
ces quoted above do not appear until 
well into the second half of the work. 
What makes this book particularly 
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valuable is the amount that is devoted to dex, but there is the occasional CAR 
very clear, concise descriptions of the that, although explained at one point 
state of the art of information technol- early on, is referred to again toward the 
ogy. Richard Boss recognizes the im- end and is not included in the index, 
portance of bringing the reader thor- The reader might spend a fair amount 
oughly ' 'up to speed' ' regarding the of time thumbing through the text to re- 
latest developments in information discover the meaning of such terms, 
technology before trying to explain In summary, any librarian today 
what consequences these developments planning for the installation of informa- 
will have for space planning in libraries tion technology or for the building of a 
and information centers . He also has no new library or information center will 
illusions about what those conse- find this a very valuable book.— David 
quences are in reality. ' 'While it would T. Buxton, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
be short-sighted to plan a library or in- son. 
formation center using hard-copy- 
oriented planning formulas without Preservation Microfilming: A Guide 
modification, it is premature to base for Librarians and Archivists. Ed. 
plans on the concept of the 'paperless' by Nancy E. Gwinn for the Associa- 
library or information center. The vast tion of Research Libraries. Chicago: 
majority of recorded information is American Library Assn., 1987. 
available only in printed form: books, 207p. paper, $40 (ISBN 0-8389- 
journals, government documents, 0481-5). LC 87-10020. 
maps, etc." With the growth in concern for pres- 
Reading this book, one is reminded ervation, non-specialists are faced with 
of the author's speaking style: he is a determining whether and how to set up 
master at delivering the maximum preservation filming programs. This 
amount of information straightfor- publication by a group Of recognized 
wardly in the least amount of time. Al- experts supplies a sorely needed guide 
though this is not by any stretch of the to the major issues and processes and 
imagination a ' 'big' ' book, it certainly explains technical matters so that read- 
contains more useful information per ers can follow manuals and communi- 
page than the average book. Not only cate with technicians, 
are his discussions of information tech- Chapter 1 outlines administrative 
nology thorough, Boss also includes a concerns in the design and management 
very valuable and informative chapter, of a preservation microfilming pre- 
existing Space Planning Formulas." gram. The central chapters each focus 



from such sources as the "California prefilming planning and preparation of 

State University and Colleges (CSUC) materials, filming and quality control, 

Space Formula." In addition to being bibliographic control of film. Chapter 

useful, the formulas are also interesting 6 reviews information on cost controls, 

in terms of the range of variation Appendixes contain a glossary, sample 

among them. One consideration that filming contract, and lists of preserva- 

Boss could have devoted more atten- tion microfilming organizations and 

tion to is the area of building and fire standards. There are numerous illustra- 

code requirements for cabling, which tions, sample workforms, checklists, 

can have very significant consequences etc . 

in terms of the cost of installing infor- The authors discuss both microfiche 
mation technology in older buildings. and microfilm as preservation media 
Because this book is about informa- and compare in-house filming with 
tion technology, it is necessarily full of contracting out. Emphasizing the ex- 
acronyms and initialisms. Boss does a treme importance of quality control in 
very good job of explaining such terms preservation, they explain how na- 
as DRAW and includes them in the in- tional and international standards are 



Included in this chapter are excerpts 
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established. They also stress local and 
national bibliographic control of pres- 
ervation microfilm as the culmination 
of the process rather than an add-on. 
Coverage is generally fair and full, al- 
though more on the philosophy behind 
selection and preservation for local 
versus national needs would have been 
appreciated, as would a fuller review of 
the arguments for and against disbind- 
ing and other destructive procedures. 

Archivists and manuscript curators 
will find the difficulties in targeting and 
filming the potpourri in their collec- 
tions oversimplified, as are differences 
between selection and bibliographic 
control for these materials versus pub- 
lished works. Cataloging is an integral 
part of archival arrangement/descrip- 
tion, and item-level cataloging is not 
merely impractical (p. 143)— it contra- 
dicts archival theory, in which the bib- 
liographic unit is the record group, not 
the item. (For manuscripts item-level 
cataloging can be a valid option.) Pres- 
ervation is only one reason for filming 



archives and manuscripts, but all archi- 
val filming should meet the standards 
described in this book. 

Aside from these caveats, the frame- 
work and intellectual underpinnings of 
Preservation Microfilming are sound, 
and it is most welcome to have the full 
range of preservation microfilming is- 
sues so cogently presented. Nancy 
Gwinn and associates have created a 
highly useful tool for anyone faced with 
the prospect of administering a preser- 
vation program.— Janet Gertz, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University 
Park. 

Integrated Software Packages for Mi- 
crocomputers. By William Saffady. 
Westport, Conn.: Meckler Corp., 
1987. 238p. $29.95 (ISBN 0-88736- 
172-2). LC 87-16474. 
Integrated software in which the 
word processor, spreadsheet, database 
manager, and graphics and telecommu- 
nications programs are combined into 
one package is an attractive concept. 




.this publication brings 
together in one place basic statistics about 
libraries in the United States that describe what 
libraries are and do, how they are used and by 
whom, what they contain, how they are financed 
and staffed, and how they spend their resources. 
It was compiled, with the aid of a grant from 
OCLC, for those outside the library community 
who wish to know more about libraries as well as 
for librarians and potential librarians who seek a 
summary of the field. 
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William Saffady reviews eighteen such 
packages including Symphony, Frame- 
work II, Knowledgeman/2, Jazz, and 
Microsoft Works. The intended audi- 
ence includes systems analysts, librari- 
ans, information management special- 
ists, and others whose work 
responsibilities include the evaluation, 
selection, and implementation of per- 
sonal computer software. Some por- 
tions of the text originally appeared in 
Computer Equipment Review. 

Part 1 , an excellent overview, begins 
with a definition of integrated software 
and provides a brief history of its devel- 
opment. The most important character- 
istics are described by function and 
product name, and the primary features 
of each package are summarized in 
seven tables for easy comparison. 

In Part 2, each review begins with a 
description, brief history, and hard- 
ware requirements of a particular pack- 
age. Then each feature of the package 
and the documentation are discussed in 
considerable detail so that the reader 
can quickly determine its relative 
strengths, weaknesses, and peculiari- 
ties . Sample screens are often included . 
Sources and prices are given. Two of 
the packages (Jazz and Microsoft 
Works) are for the Macintosh micro- 
computer, while the other sixteen are 
for MS-DOS systems; for a few, ver- 
sions are also available to run on other 
systems. The four-page index includes 
manufacturers, products, and func- 
tions. 

A significant error occurs on page 
233, column 1, line 10, where "data" 
should be corrected to date. Otherwise, 
the text is generally free of typographic 
errors. 

William Saffady has given us a well- 
written, easily read text that both nov- 
ice and more experienced microcom- 
puter users will benefit from studying. 
It is recommended to all persons con- 
templating the purchase of an inte- 
grated software package or merely cu- 
rious about this category of software. 
The overview of integrated software 
includes enough general material that it 
should remain informative for a num- 



ber of years, while the software re- 
views will become dated as the various 
manufacturers bring out new products 
and new iterations of old products.— 
Lawrence Auld, University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign. 



Education and Training for Cata- 
loged and Classifiers. Ed. by Ruth 
C. Carter. New York: Haworth 
Press, 1987. 195p. $32.95 (ISBN 0- 
86656-660-0). LC 87-8535. (Issued 
also as Cataloging & Classification 
Quarterly 7, no.4, Summer 1987.) 
This collection of twelve essays of- 
fers a diversity of opinion about die re- 
sponsibility for the education and train- 
ing of prospective catalogers. It ranges 
from discussions of the content and 
structure of courses taught as part of the 
library school curriculum to descrip- 
tions of several locally developed train- 
ing programs. It presents views on 
where the responsibility for the educa- 
tion and/or training should reside and 
discusses the level of expertise ex- 
pected from novice catalogers by those 
who confer degrees and those who hire. 
Although the contributors to this vol- 
ume were not in a position to read and 
react to the other essays, the arrange- 
ment is such that the reader is an ob- 
server at a panel presentation. Each 
writer has a degree of persuasiveness 
that carries the reader from one essay to 
the next. It is an enjoyable collection 
and will provide an afternoon of enter- 
tainment for those who have an interest 
in this topic, presumably "... those 
who choose to create and maintain cata- 
log databases or provide education to 
those who do. . . ." 

There is no single audience for this 
collection. Indeed, the audience will 
vary from essay to essay. The technical 
services administrator will find useful 
information about designing and devel- 
oping training programs in the essays 
by Hudson, Carter, and Wajenberg. 
The library school educator will dis- 
cover alternative methodologies for use 
in the classroom in the essays of Soper, 
Save, and Williamson. The library di- 
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rector will discover reinforcement for 
the notion that cataloging and classifi- 
cation can be decentralized. It is this 
very lack of a specific audience that 
makes this reviewer wonder why the 
collection was published as a mono- 
graph after it had appeared as an issue 
of Cataloging & Classification Quar- 
terly: the audience that might be inter- 
ested in the collection is nearly identi- 
cal to the subscription list for the 
journal. Further, the cost of the sub- 
scription ($36 per year for personal 
subscriptions, $75 for institutional or 



library subscriptions) is a bargain as 
compared to the cost of the monograph. 
No attempt has been made to improve 
the monograph by adding an index or 
by removing the quickly dated "Cata- 
loging News" column. In short, this 
work is a single issue of a serial pub- 
lished in hardback. The prospective 
purchaser should realize that before 
investing in an expensive and possibly 
unwanted duplicate.— Julieann V. 
Nilson, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 
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CoreFiche. . .The'totally- integrated reference utility and 
collection in a non deteriorating micro-format. A unique 
combination of PRIMARY and SECONDARY sources 
forming a complete matrix of library resources. Over 
2000 of the complete, unabridged books you need- 
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